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Fig. 1—New York, Frick Collection: Ingres, Comtesse d’Haussonville 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INGRES’ PORTRAIT 
OF THE COMTESSE D’HAUSSONVILLE’ 


By ANDREW CARNDUFF RITCHIE 


N his hatred of mere color, which he regarded as an accessory to the rendering of 

reality, and his insistence upon drawing as “la probité de l’art,”’ Ingres was guilty 

of as great an abstraction as that which he abhorred. In shedding the flesh, however, 

he did not expose the bone. He was never like David a master of sculptural form; 
he avoided strict anatomical accuracy because it led to a banal verisimilitude.? For him 
reality lay above all in the interplay of formal contours. This extreme abstraction, while 
it has had a profound influence on certain phases of modern art, was certainly not com- 
pletely conscious. His theoretical notes* are full of traditional academic doctrine, but in 
practice, like another great traditionalist, Reynolds, he went his own way. That way led 
at times to a repelling combination of lifeless detail and a complex counterpoint of curvi- 
linear rhythms. 

This mixture of static and dynamic elements neutralizes the significance of many of 
Ingres’ history pictures. It is less in evidence in his portraits, probably for the good reason 
that in them he was faced with the problem of documenting to some degree the realities 
of a sitter’s appearance. There is evidence, nevertheless, that Ingres did not take kindly 
to portraiture. He was too steeped in classical doctrine to forget the emphasis laid by that 
theory on history painting. And while all his painting was a struggle towards perfection of 
design or surface, a portrait forced from him an unusual effort. We know for example that 
he often worked intermittently for years on a single sitter.‘ 

The record of his portrait progress is to be found in many drawings. These are par- 
ticularly numerous for his Comtesse d’Haussonville,>’ in The Frick Collection, on which he 
worked between 1842 and 1845 (Fig. 1). As we shall attempt to show, the chronology of 
this series can for the first time be fairly well established. The result should help to explain 
some of Ingres’ difficulties in one important instance and his method of resolving them.” 


1. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the following in the preparation of this article: The 
Frick Collection, for courteous permission to publish the 
copyright photographs of the portrait of Comtesse d’Haus- 
sonville (Figs. 1, 13, 15, and 17); Mr. Joseph N. Lyons, 
who was responsible for their execution; the staff of the 
Frick Art Reference Library, who have generously assisted 
him in many ways; Professor Paul J. Sachs, by whose 
courtesy he is able to reproduce Figures 8 and 10; and 
Louise Bourgeois, for her help in the deciphering of some 
of the more illegible notes in Figure 16. 

2. “Je tiens moins a la connaissance anatomique des 
muscles. Trop de science en pareil cas nuit a la sincérité 
du dessin et peut détourner de |’expression caractéristique 
pour conduire a une image banale de la forme.” (“Du 
Dessin,” published in Henri Delaborde, Jngres, sa vie, ses 
travaux, sa doctrine, Paris, 1870, pp. 129-30.) 

3. Ibid., pp. 93-176. 

4. Mme Moitessier was begun in 1844 and completed 
in 1856; Mme de Rothschild, begun in the same year as the 
Comtesse d’ Haussonville, 1842, was notcompleted until 1848. 


§. §2 inches high by 36% inches wide, signed and dated 
1845; belonged to the d’Haussonville family until 1927, 
when it was purchased by The Frick Collection. In 1845 
Mme d’Haussonville’s title was Vicomtesse, and in some 
references to the picture she is so called. 

6. In a number of early references to the painting it is 
said that Ingres worked four years on the portrait (Charles 
Blanc, Ingres, sa vie et ses ouvrages, Paris, 1870, p. 1443 
Delaborde, op. cit., p. 250, no. 126). This would appear 
to represent a loose accounting of the number of years be- 
tween 1842 and 1845, and not the actual elapsed time. 
There is no evidence, so far as the writer knows, that 
Ingres began the portrait before 1842. 

7. A record of his general difficulties, postponements, 
and final success with the portrait is contained in a series 
of letters written between 1842 and 1845 to Jean-Francois 
Gilibert and Henri Marcotte, two life-long friends. Only 
those passages have been extracted from the letters which 
have direct or indirect reference to our portrait. 

The first mention of a portrait of the Comtesse having 
been begun is in a letter to Gilibert, June 26, 1842: “J’ai 
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Louise de Broglie, later the Comtesse d’Haussonville, married the then Vicomte in 
1836, when she was eighteen. He was one of the more liberal peers of France and fought 
the reactionary tendencies of many of his fellows until he died. His political writings are 
fairly numerous. The Comtesse was also a writer. Her first publication, in 1856, was a 
novel entitled Robert Emmet, and later she wrote a two-volume life of Byron. Neither of 
these efforts appear to have been of much distinction. 

In the first documentary record which indicates that Ingres had begun the Comtesse’s 
portrait® he makes reference, it would seem, to an unfinished oil sketch,® probably the one 
now in the Marquise de Bonneval’s collection, Paris (Fig. 2).!° As a portrait it is in a suf- 
ficiently advanced state to give us an adequate likeness of the subject in 1842 and also 
some idea of the composition Ingres had in mind. In contrast to the Frick picture the pose 
is reversed, and there is a corresponding difference in the hand supporting the chin. The 
left hand in the Bonneval sketch rests on the back of a chair, a feature which is dispensed 
with later. Both portraits show the Comtesse reflected in a mirror," but in the earlier one 
the reflection contour is so tentatively drawn it fuses with the figure in the foreground. 
There is a marked difference in costume from one portrait to the other; the costume, in 
fact, we shall find was one of Ingres’ most difficult design problems. (Whether this costume 
difference has any significance other than a stylistic one we shall discuss later.) 

Two drawings in the Musée Ingres, Montauban, are connected with the earlier portrait. 


ébauché le portrait de Mme d’Haussonville. Demain, je 


vais 4 Dampierre, y voir mon pauvre duc, bien changé par 
sa longue maladie. Et, mardi, j’ai séance définitive avec 
Mme de Rothschild, au prix d’une douzaine de lettres 
puériles et honnétes, pour en venir la! Vive les portraits! 
Que Dieu confonde les.... !” (This final, exasperated 
statement is revealing with reference to Ingres’ attitude 
to portraiture, mentioned above.) 

In another letter to Gilibert, February 6, 1843, Ingres 
lists a number of works which he hopes to finish by the 
beginning of June of that year, among which he mentions: 
“|. .)ébauche entiére du portrait de Mme d’Haussonville 
que j’ai voulu recommencer et qui sera mieux, sans com- 
paraison.”” 

He did not succeed in finishing the Comtesse, of course, 
and in another letter to Gilibert, July 20, 1843, he tells 
him how overworked he is, and in outlining his schedule of 
painting for the remainder of the year he says: ““Enfin, en 
novembre, autre galére: les dames de Rothschild et 
d’Haussonville....” The term “‘galére” does not speak 
well for the artist’s interest at this time in our portrait, 
among others. And in an alternative version of the above 
letter his expression of annoyance is even stronger: “Mais 
apres, autre gibier!... les portraits. Que Dieu les con- 
fonde! les dames de Rothschild, d’Haussonville. ...”’ 

(A digression may be made here to make one point, 
which has not been made before, with reference to the 
delaying of our potrait in the year 1843. Ingres may well 
have been too busy with other work to have had the 
Comtesse pose for him very often at this time. However, 
even had he been more free, she could not have been at his 
disposal for the better part of the year. She gave birth to 
a son, Gabriel Paul, on September 21. This may explain, 
among other things, why the artist postponed any appoint- 
ment with the mother until November.) 

In 1844 he is still struggling angrily to make headway 
with a number of his commissions. On June 7 of this year 
he writes to Gilibert: ““Hélas! on donne mon nom a une 
rue [his native town of Montauban had done him this 


honor in May, 1844] et je ne puis finir le portrait de Mme 
d’Haussonville, cette année... .” 

There is no mention of the portrait again, apparently, 
until he makes, in two letters, the proud and relieved 
announcement that it is finished. The first is to Marcotte, 
June 28, 1845, in which he says: “‘J’ai enfin fini le désastreux 
portrait, qui lassé de me tourmenter m’a donné, pendant 
quatre jours de petite exposition, le plus complet succés. 
Parents, amis et, pardessus tout, ce tendre pére (le duc de 
Broglie), en ont été ravis. Enfin, pour couronner |’oeuvre, 
M. Thiers [the well-known statesman and historian], et 
je n’y étais pas, est venu le voir avec la personne, et lui a 
dit plusieurs fois, ce mauvais plaisant: ‘Il faut que M. 
Ingres soit amoureux de vous pour vous avoir peinte ainsi.’ 
Mais tout cela ne m’enorgueillit pas, et je ne crois pas avoir 
rendu toutes les graces de ce charmant modéle.” The 
second letter is to Gilibert, July 27, in which he says: 
“Et cependent, malgré tous mes dégoiits, le portrait de 
Madame d’Haussonville a déja fait fureur d’approbation, 
d’abord chez M. le duc de Broglie, chez sa famille et ses 
nombreux amis d’élite. Il a été vu, quatre jours avant mon 
départ, et le sera jusqu’a mon retour ov on le verra verni.” 
(For the letters to Gilibert from which the above extracts 
have been made, see Boyer d’Agen, Ingres, d’aprés une 
correspondance inedite, Paris, 1909, pp. 349, 360, 363, 367, 
370, 379; for the letter to Marcotte, see Charles Blanc, 
Ingres, p. 145.) 

8. In the letter to Gilibert, June 26, 1842, quoted in foot- 
note 7. 

g. A pencil sketch would hardly be of sufficient impor- 
tance to mention in a letter. 

10. 35% inches high by 24 7/16 inches wide, unsigned. 
The reader will bear in mind during the following discus- 
sion that “left” and “right” are used, when referring to 
part of a figure, to indicate the left and right of that 
figure; objects, however, are described as left or right 
according to the spectator’s point of view. 

11. It will be recalled that a mirror is not an unusual 
feature in Ingres’ feminine portraits. In his Mme de 
Senonnes and his Mme de Moitessier a mirror plays an 
important spatial role in the composition. 
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The first, much damaged, contains two studies side by side (Fig. 3). In the study to the 
right the subject appears to have her hands clasped around a chair. This pose is unique 
and seems to have been given up immediately in favor of the arrangement in the study to 
the left. Here the right hand supports the chin as in the oil sketch and the left is at the 
waist and perhaps rests on a chair. In the right-hand drawing the dress has long sleeves. 
In the left-hand one the sleeve length is not clear. There appears to be a cuff and not a 
bracelet (as in the oil sketch) around the right wrist, which may imply that the same dress 
was worn in both studies. There seems to be a reflected contour to the left of each figure 
but this is now so faint it cannot be traced with certainty. 

The record is clearer in the second drawing for the Bonneval portrait (Fig. 4).% Here 
the pose of the figure before a mirror is beyond doubt and the close relation of this drawing 
to Figure 2 is unquestionable. One is inclined to think that it followed rather than pre- 
ceded the oil sketch. There are certain improvements in the composition of the drawing 
over that of the painting. The right arm is placed further to the right to cover the line of 
the bust, a change which, as we shall see later, may be explained on iconographic as well 
as stylistic grounds. The foreshortening of the left arm is greater, and the chair has been 
removed from under the left hand. The contour of the skirt has been altered. All these 
changes smooth out the angularities of the Comtesse’s figure in the oil sketch and produce 
a more unified curvilinear design. However, for reasons beyond our knowledge, these 
changes were never made in the painting. Ingres decided rather to begin a new canvas. 

This change of plan must have been made in 1842 or early in 1843.'4 A drawing in the 
Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, dated in the former year (the only dated drawing of this whole 
series) must be the first step in reversing the pose of the figure (Fig. 6). This drawing 
differs from all the others in one respect. While they are working sketches, it is a finished 
portrait drawing. Its documentary importance is marked therefore by a date. It is the only 
study in which the arms are crossed, and the dress worn here by the Comtesse never 
appears again. While this drawing may have been used by the artist as a record of likeness 
for the studies leading up to the finished painting, it may well have served to satisfy an 
understandable demand of the d’Haussonvilles for a portrait document of some kind, at 
a time when a finished painting began to appear to them as only a remote possibility. 

There is a second drawing in the Musée Bonnat which has been called “‘very probably” 
a study for our portrait (Fig. 5).!° If this is true, and the identification on the basis of the 
features of the face is at least doubtful, it must be placed, one supposes, somewhere in this 
early period, perhaps before Figure 6. The pose of the arms and the head is, however, so 
unrelated to those of any of the other drawings in the series that, in the absence of further 
evidence, it is safer to see in this sketch no connection whatsoever with the d’Haussonville 
portrait. 


Having established the direction of the figure, in another drawing at Montauban (Fig. 


12. 17 cm. high by 16 cm. wide. No. 1824 in Inventaire 
général des richesses d'art de la France: Province: Monuments 
civils, Tome vu, “Collection Ingres au Musée Montauban,” 
Paris, 1905, p. 138; no. 92 in Henri Lapauze, Catalogue des 
dessins reproduits pour l’ouvrage “Les dessins de J. A. D. 
Ingres de Montauban,” Paris, J. E. Bulloz, n. d. [1901?]. 
In our reproduction the leading lines of both studies have 
been reinforced in ink, as otherwise the points made on 
pose would not be clear to the reader. 

13. 32 cm. high by 16 cm. wide. Inventaire, no. 1825, 
p. 138; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 92. 


14. Judging from the statement in the letter to Gilibert, 
February 6, 1843, quoted in footnote 7. 

15. 30.4 cm. high by 21.8 cm. wide. Bonnat Inventaire, 
no. 627; C. Martine, Dessins de mattres francais: Ingres, 
V, 1926, no. 37; Delaborde, Ingres, p. 299, no. 320; Lapauze, 
Les portraits dessinés de F. A. D. Ingres, Paris, 1903, no. 
33; Catalogue des tableaux études peintes dessins et croquis 
de F. A.D. Ingres, Paris, Ecole des Beaux Arts, 1867, no. 349. 

16. 25.8 cm. high by 17.2 cm. wide. Bonnat Inventaire, 
no. 2277; Les dessins de la Collection Léon Bonnat au Musée 
de Bayonne, Universitaires de France, 1924-26, 1, no. 77. 
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7)'7 Ingres reverts to the gesture of the hand supporting the chin which he had used in 
the Bonneval oil sketch. He now seeks to determine the best position of the reflection in 
the mirror. A companion drawing to Figure 7, also in the Musée Ingres (Fig. 18),!° presents 
another possible reflection at this stage, with the head turned slightly to present a greater 
profile of the face than appears in the corresponding reflection in Figure 7. The frontal 
position of the figure in relation to the mirror in the latter study corresponds closely to that 
in Figure 4. In both drawings the implied space within which the figure stands is very 
shallow. The artificial recession provided by the mirror adds to, rather than detracts from, 
the silhouette-like character of the figure. 

This unduly flat effect Ingres corrects in his next drawing, now in Professor Paul J. 
Sachs’ collection, Cambridge (Fig. 8).° Here an angular view of the mirror and console 
replaces the earlier frontal one, and the figure is moved to one side. By such an arrange- 
ment the pressure of the figure against the console could be indicated, although the result- 
ing line of the skirt produces a disturbing contour. On the whole, however, the pattern of 
contours in the upper half of the figure is improved. In Figure 7, it will be noted, as in the 
Bonneval oil sketch, the arm supporting the chin is placed so as to expose the contour of 
the bust. In Figure 8, as before in Figure 4, the upraised arm is moved to cover the bust 
line and thus serves, in part, to give greater unity to the design. It is also, perhaps, to 
reduce further the complexity of opposing contours that the dress is changed in the draw- 
ing to one having a high neck and long voluminous sleeves. (A stylistic explanation of such 
a great change in costume, however, hardly seems sufficient.) The figure itself has also 
undergone important alterations of pose. The almost vertical position of the head is in 
strong contrast to the forward-bending head of all preceding studies, with the exception of 
the two in Figure 3. The rigidity which this change produces in the upper half of the figure 
is further emphasized by the straight, elongated index finger of the left hand, which pre- 
viously has been arched. All of these adjustments of pose, together with a contraction of 
the lips, combine to give the Comtesse a decidedly severe appearance, in contrast to her 
vivacious expression in the Bonneval painting and the somewhat sentimental one in the 
dated drawing in the Musée Bonnat. That this note of severity was foreign to Ingres’ 
intention is proved by the character of all the later drawings in the series and the finished 
portrait itself. However, this question of changing mood or expression is, strictly speaking, 
not altogether a stylistic one. 

The next drawing in the Musée Ingres is obviously the final one with respect to the 
composition as a whole (Fig. 9).”° Its close connection, however, with the previous study 
is at once apparent from the corrections made in the angle of the head. The vertical pose 
and the higher of the two neck lines of the dress are a carry-over from Figure 8. The 
superimposed head is a reversion to the forward-bending pose of the earlier studies. The 
index finger of the left hand is arched once more. The lower neck line of the dress is intro- 
duced again, obviously to give greater emphasis to the curve of the neck. The arms are 
again exposed in half-length sleeves, although the sleeve ruffles differ from any heretofore. 
The front and rear contours of the skirt are in general a repetition of those in Figure 8. 
The greatest advance in Figure 9 over Figure 8 is the elaboration of the setting and above 
all the enframing of the figure in the mirror. The significant changes between this setting 


17. 20 cm. high by 17 cm. wide. Jnventaire, no. 1826, Collection Sale, Galeries Georges Petit, Paris, Nov. 30- 
p. 139; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 92. Dec. 2, 1920. 

18. 14 cm. high by 11 cm. wide. IJnventaire, no. 1827; 20. 23 cm. high by 27 cm. wide. Jnventaire, no. 1828, p. 
Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 92. 139; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 92. 


19. 9% inches high by 7% inches wide. A. Beurdeley 
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Fig. 2—Paris, de Bonneval Collection: Ingres, Comtesse 
d’Haussonville (Unfinished) 


Fig. 3—Montauban, Musée Ingres: Studies for Fig. 2 
Pencil, Damaged—Photograph Retouched in Ink 


Fig. 4—Montauban, Musée Ingres: 
Study for Fig. 2 
Pencil 


Fig. s—Bayonne, Musée Bonnat: 
Study for Fig. 1 (?) 
Pencil 
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Fig. 6—Bayonne, Musée Bonnat: Study for Fig. 1 
Pencil Heightened with White 


a Fig. 7—Montauban, Musée 
‘ Ingres: Study for Fig. 1 
Pencil 
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Fig. 8—Cambridge, Mass., Paul J. Sachs Collection: 
Study for Fig. 1 
Pencil 
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Fig. 9—Montauban, Musée Ingres: Study for Fig. 1 
Pen and Pencil 
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and that of the finished portrait may be noted here. The right edge of the drawing compo- 
sition is trimmed. Thus the vertical reflection in the mirror is excluded, the end of the con- 
sole is reduced to a small corner, and the chair-back to the right is quartered. The chair 
at the left in the drawing is pushed back in the painting. The reflection of the figure in the 
mirror, extending in the drawing to below the waist, is partially covered in the painting 
by placing two pots of flowers on the console. 

The ensemble having been established, two studies of drapery follow. The earlier one 
is in Professor Paul Sachs’ collection (Fig. 10);?4 the later is in the British Museum (Fig. 
11). This chronology is clear on the basis of changes from one drawing to the other. 
The skirt in Figure 10 reveals no pressure of the figure against the console. Figure 11 does, 
as does, to a lesser extent, the finished painting. (Incidentally, the history of this feature is 
now complete, from Figure 8 on.) The note “grand foyer de lumiére” (main focus of light) 
directed at the front of the skirt in Figure 10 is followed in Figure 11, and in the finished 
painting. The hair ribbon which appears in Figure 11 and in the painting is absent in 
Figure 10. In the latter drawing the Comtesse wears a shawl, later removed. The note of 
correction, ‘“‘plus de mouvement,” provides a partial explanation for this change. With the 
shawl the left shoulder would appear too bulky if the contour of the back were extended; 
without it, the sleeve line becomes distinct from the back. And, too, in Figure 11 the line 
of the back and neck make one continuous sweep, unbroken by the fold of the shawl in 
Figure Io. 

The question of the shawl and its possible use in the design is a deciding factor in 
placing in its proper order perhaps the finest single study of this whole series, a drawing of 
the arms and hands in the Musée Ingres (Fig. 14).% Since this is the only other drawing 
where a shawl is worn (it is finally thrown across the arm of the right-hand chair in the 
painting), one must conclude that Figures 10 and 14 date from about the same time. But, 
while Figure 14 appears at first sight to be a very finished study indeed, closer observation 
will discover that Ingres, having decided to remove the shawl, has sketched lightly over 
it a tentative arrangement of sleeve, ruffle, and other decorative work. This general 
scheme is followed in Figure 11 and modified somewhat in the painting (Fig. 15). It is 
of further interest to note that some of these alterations of sleeve and decorative work 
were actually made on the canvas. This is proved by the existence of a small repainted 
area (to be seen even in the photograph) along the right side of the reflection of the vase. 
Figure 14 also shows Ingres undecided on which arm to put the bracelet. It interferes with 
the upward sweep of the left arm, he sees, and in Figure 11 and the finished portrait it is 
definitely placed on the right arm. There it serves best to initiate the expanding pattern 
of curves described by the arms, the figure as a whole, the figure’s reflection, and the vase 
at the left. 

The absence of a hair ribbon in an otherwise highly finished study of the reflection of 
the head and shoulders in the Musée Ingres (Fig. 12) unquestionably places it alongside 
Figures 10 and 14 and before Figure 11 in point of development. Aside from the ribbon, 


21. Perhaps no. 350 in Catalogue des tableaux études 
peintes dessins et croquis de F. A. D. Ingres. (The catalogue 
description is not sufficiently clear to identify the drawing 
with certainty.) 

22. No. 1886-4-10-31; G. Opresco, “Dessins frangais 
du XI Xiéme siécle au Musée Britannique,” La Reoue de 
Part, LIv, 1928, 243. 

23. In his recorded statements on drawing Ingres makes 
the following significant observation: “Dans un tableau, 


il faut que la lumiére tombe quelque part avec force et 
que l’attention du spectateur soit attirée sur ce point. Il 
en est de méme dans une figure ot |’effet doit rayonner 
d’un point central; c’est ce qui fait les dégradations.”” (“Du 
Dessin,” published in Delaborde, Ingres, pp. 128-29). 

24. 46 cm. high by 31 cm. wide. Inventaire, no. 1829, 
p. 139; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 18. 

25. 45 cm. high by 35 cm. wide. IJnventaire, no. 1830, 
p. 139; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 188. 
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it may be noted in this instance how closely Ingres follows his drawing in the finished 
portrait (Fig. 13). 

Figure 11 we suppose to be the last known drawing of the figure as a whole before the 
final painting itself. There remains to be noted, however, a most significant study of the 
head, in the Musée Ingres (Fig. 16).%* Its most interesting feature, with reference to Ingres’ 
portrait practice, is the notes referring to various details of the face. Almost all of these 
notes can be read, although not all are intelligible, since some are rubbed and the drawing 
has apparently been trimmed at both sides. Reading from top to bottom we have the 
following: dlanc plus rapproché, with a line drawn apparently to the pupil or the upper lid 
of the left eye. The meaning of this note is not altogether clear; it would seem to indicate 
that the lid or the pupil should cover more of the white of the eye. Sourcils, a reference 
to the eyebrows which is incomplete, the remainder of the phrase having been trimmed 
away. Les prunelles plus petites, indicating that the pupils or the eyeballs should be made 
smaller. A note beginning over the right eyebrow is not legible. Clair and plus clair, indi- 
cating highlights on the edge of the lower lids of both eyes. Haut du nez, an incomplete 
note, apparently, referring to the top of the nose. Nez plus serré, indicating that the nose 
should be made narrower. Youe amincie, indicating that the cheek should be attenuated. 
Nez plus serré, a repetition of the note to the left. Narine denté, indent the nostril. Plus 
arquée, make more arched, referring by a line to the right nostril. Menton plus fin, make the 
chin sharper. 

What was the purpose of a study with such elaborate notations? Are the notes correc- 
tions of drawing with reference to an accurate likeness, or do they indicate improvements 
on nature in the interests of a pictorial ideal? The latter explanation is more probable, 
given the character of the notes themselves and Ingres’ classical point of view. Moreover, 
that one important improvement mentioned in the drawing—the attenuation of the 
cheek—was carried out, can be proved by examining the painting (Fig. 17). And, although 
there is no direct evidence of change, in accordance with the drawing notes the eyeballs in 
the painting have been made smaller, the chin is sharper, the nose is narrower, and the 
nostrils have been indented. (In the painting, there are, too, although they are not men- 
tioned in the notes on the drawing, a double correction of the hair line to the left of the 
cheek and a very clear change in the position of the hair ribbon.) The pictorial principle 
which we presume is served by the notes, then, is part of the same rhythmic ideal of linear 
counterpoint which we have seen developing in drawing after drawing, until a final resolu- 
tion is reached in the last brushstroke of the painting itself.?” 

Up to this point we have discussed the evolution of the portrait design of the Comtesse 
@’ Haussonville only with reference to the drawings made directly for the painting. On the 
whole, the implication has been that the pose and setting of the Comtesse, however much 
these are adjusted to suit an ideal of design, were originally derived from nature. While 
this is undoubtedly true of the setting, there is reason to believe it is not altogether true 
of one characteristic of the pose in most of the drawings and in the finished portrait. The 
attitude of an upraised arm, the hand supporting the chin, the elbow resting on the other 


26. 12 cm. high by 14 cm. wide. Inventaire, no. 1831, 
p. 139; Lapauze, Catalogue, no. 39A. 

27. It is significant that in our examination of the prob- 
lem of design underlying our portrait we have been under 
no obligation to mention color. Ingres’ classical prejudice 
in favor of drawing has been noted, but it is nevertheless 
remarkable that this prejudice should be so deep-seated as 


_ to keep him from making a single color note on any of the 


drawings under discussion. The answer is, of course, that 
for him color was not a problem, or at least a problem that 
he would admit. Color to him, like the paint on a Greek 
statue, was a superficial decoration of form and no more. 
Local colors, harmoniously balanced, and undisturbed by 
any atmospheric factors—this was the extent of his theory 
and his practice. 
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Fig. 12>—Montauban, Musée Ingres: 
Study for Fig. 1 
Black Chalk Heightened with White 
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Fig. 14—Montauban, Musée Ingres: Study for Fig. 1 
Black Chalk 


Fig. 13—Detail of Fig. 1 


Fig. 15—Detail of Fig. 1 
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hand at the waist, is one variant of a classical gesture commonly related in both Greek and 
Roman art to certain well-known figure types, for example Polymnia, the muse of the 
sublime hymn, and figures of mourning, most frequently depicted on stelae and sar- 
cophagi.** Ingres, through his life-long study of classical sculpture, was familiar with both 
the above uses of the pose in question, and on two occasions he incorporated them in 
history paintings. In his Antiochus and Stratonice,”* he gives to the figure of Stratonice the 
classical mourning pose. In fact, the resemblance of the Comtesse’s pose to that of Stratonice 
was long since noted by Charles Blanc,*° and he is followed in this by Lapauze.*" However, 
neither Blanc nor Lapauze see anything more than a simple, if interesting, resemblance 
between the two figures. In the Birth of the Muses, painted in 1856, and now in the 
Louvre, Ingres uses the pose in question to denote Polymnia, the muse referred to above. 
Here, although the right hand instead of the left is used to support the chin, the pose in 
general is even closer to that of the Comtesse, particularly in the arching of the index finger, 
the curve of the neck, and the forward-bending head (in the Stratonice the chin rests on 
the back of the hand and the head is definitely drooped, to indicate mourning). It is not 
impossible that Ingres by posing the Comtesse as he did implies a flattering reference 
thereby to the attributes of Polymnia. The Comtesse’s somewhat sentimental expression, 
in the final portrait at least, does not, however, speak very convincingly for a resemblance 
to the meditative seriousness which is Polymnia’s chief characteristic. 

Were we forced to stop here, then, in our listing of antique types whose pose recalls 
that of our portrait, we would be left with two interesting parallels in attitude whose 
significance would appear to be nothing more than stylistic. There is, however, a third 
figure in classical art sometimes represented by a pose related to that under discussion. 
She is Pudicitia, a Roman goddess personifying modesty and chastity, who was wor- 
shipped exclusively by matrons. She is shown, on certain coins of the reign of Hadrian,* 
standing with her right arm upraised, her hand alongside her cheek holding a veil, and her 
left arm held horizontally across her body. In the Vatican there is a Roman statue (second 
century B.c.)* the pose of which is the same as this, and which has long been known as 
a representation of Pudicitia.® It was so called in Ingres’ time, and, close student of antique 
sculpture that he was, he almost certainly saw it. Except for the veil, then, a detail of cos- 
tume having no contemporary equivalent, Ingres may well have adapted the pose of the 
Vatican marble, or that of a number of other statues of the same type that exist. Looked 
at in this new light, the somewhat enigmatic restraint of the Comtesse’s expression may 
signify only one thing—modesty, the modesty of a young matron. 

Finally, remembering always that we are dealing with an assumed and not a certain 
interpretation of our portrait, this new approach may help to elucidate some of the changes 
we have noted in the preliminary studies, and which previously we have largely explained 
on the basis of composition alone. First, the essential difference between the angular but 


28. For a recent discussion of this pose with relation to 
the mourning figure of the Virgin at the Crucifixion, see 
Dorothy C. Shorr, “The Mourning Virgin and Saint 
John,” Arr x11, 1940, 61-69. 

29. The first version, finished in 1840 (only two years 
before he embarked upon the Frick picture, significantly 
enough), is at Chantilly; the second, finished in 1866, is 
in the Montpellier Museum; see, for illustrations, Lapauze, 
Op. Cit., PP. 354, 356. 

30. Ingres, p. 144. 

31. Ingres, p. 380. 

32. Illustrated in Lapauze, op. cit., p. 488. 


33. See Harold Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire 
in the British Museum, London, 1936, 111, 291, nos. 405-8, 
pl. 54, fig. 10. 

34. Walther Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vatikanischen 
Museums, Berlin, 1903, 1, 33, no. 23, pl. 4. 

35. Doubt has been cast in modern times on the correct- 
ness of identifying as Pudicitia any of the group of statues 
represented by the example in the Vatican (see Amelung, 
op. cit., 35-36; S. Reinach, Reoue archéologique, 11, 1900, 
398, 402; Roscher, Griechischen und rimischen Mythologie , 
111, 3274-78). The fact remains, however, that in Ingres’ 
day the Vatican statue and its kindred types were so called. 
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vivacious “likeness” of the Bonneval oil sketch and the finished portrait may now depend 
on something more than stylistic idealization in the abstract, or than the natural acquisition 
by the Comtesse of a placid, more ample matronliness, due to an advance in age and to her 
having become a mother in the meantime.* The change may imply that Ingres did not at 
once atrive at the implications of modesty in the pose of the arms. When he removed the 
chair from under the hand in Figure 4, however, he may be said to have made a first step 
in that direction. More significant still, perhaps, the decision to cover the bust line in 
Figure 4, and in all later studies with the exception of Figures 6 and 7; the whole question 
of the sleeve-length of the dress or the use of a shawl; and the corrections of the severity 
of expression in Figure 8, may now be said to have reference in part to a concept of modesty 
as well as to one of style. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION 


36. The fact that the Comtesse was, of course, a matron ence in her pose to Pudicitia all the more appropriate. 
when her portrait was painted makes the supposed refer- 
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Fig. 16—Montauban, Musée Ingres: Study for Fig. 1 
Pencil 


Fig. 183—Montauban, Musée Ingres: Alternative 
Study for Reflection of Head in Fig. 7 
Pencil 


Fig. 17—Detail of Fig. 1 
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MICHELANGELO STUDIES 


By CHARLES DE TOLNAY 


I—NeEwLy Founp AuToGRAPHS OF MICHELANGELO IN AMERICA 


N the Huntington Library at San Marino, California, is preserved a single folio (Fig. 
3) which has two pencil sketches and the draft of a poem, all by the hand of Michel- 
angelo.! This document has hitherto escaped notice by art historians. The poem oc- 
cupies the center of the page and is in the characteristic script of Michelangelo. The 
following transcription, with word-separations, accents, and punctuation in accordance 
with modern usage, has been made by Dr. Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia University, 
who has also been kind enough to provide the English translation: 
1 né debbo ancor—tanto dispiace a Dio 
il far me d’altri, se mi fece mio. 
né furto é gia quel che del tuo non doni 
non é gia furto se’l tuo non mi doni, 
ma poi che’l vulgo sati 
e’ bruti e me ne spogli, 
a morte sol per ben amar mi sproni. 
micidio é ben c’a morte ognior mi sproni. 


p 


An 


o Dio, perché perdoni? 
tuo somma cortesia 


coon] 


ma se’l vulgo ne sati 
sie da costei qui tolta 
a chi gusta e desia, 
o data a gente stolta 
de falla un’altra volta 
pietosa dentro e si bructa di fori 
14 c’a me dispiaccia e di me s’innamori. 


pb 


w 


This may be literally translated: 
1 Nor must I any longer . . . so displeasing is it to God 
2 that I make myself belong to others, since He made me mine. 
2a (nor is theft that which you do not give of yours) 


3 It is not actually theft if you do not give me what is yours, 
4 but since you satiate the people 
5 and the beasts, and deprive me of it, 
6 you drive me to death only because I love well. 
6a (it is really murder since you drive me always to death.) 
7 O God, why dost Thou forgive this? 
8 Thy supreme grace 
8a (but if you satiate the people with it) 
9 may it be taken away from her 
10 (and given) to one who appreciates and desires it, 
II or given to stupid people, 
12 to make her another time 
13 pious within and so ugly without 
14 that she may displease me and may fall in love with me. 
1. This folio is today mounted on cardboard so that the literature on Michelangelo. My thanks go to the Director 
verso is not visible. It is among the uncatalogued manu- of the Huntington Library for permission to publish the 
scripts of the Huntington Library. It came from the document. I also wish to thank Miss Mary Ann Farley 


Locker collection and has hitherto not been mentioned in and Mr. W. C. Archie for the translation of this paper. 
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This poem is a project for a sonnet which Michelangelo seems never to have finished. It 
does not exist among Michelangelo’s poems as published in the critical edition of Karl 
Frey.? We find in this autograph an example of the master’s typical poetic method. First 
he jots down verses which correspond in rhyme, and which possess the desired rhythm even 
though they have no relationship in thought. The unity of idea is achieved only after the 
poem has been worked over several times. This method is the direct opposite of the one 
usually used by poets of his time, who based their poetry first of all on an intellectual 
concept. Michelangelo uses the poetic rhythm as his foundation, for to him this expresses 
the surge of feeling which remains his poem’s primary content, even after he has arrived 
at unity of thought. In this consists, perhaps, the secret of the force of his poetry, which is 
unique in sixteenth-century Italian literature, and also its resemblance to Dante. 

While the actual sonnet, of which the Huntington Library folio bears the first draft, is 
unknown, we can recognize similar uses of words in other poems by Michelangelo which 
date between 1530 and 1545.° The character of the script indicates the same period. 

This dating is further supported if one considers the drawing in black chalk (/apis nero) 
which fills the upper part of the folio (Fig. 1). This sketch, which should be looked at 
from the right side, represents a left leg slightly bent, of which the thigh, the knee, and 
a part of the calf are easily recognizable. It is a very muscular leg, whose massive forms 
seem swollen by inward tension. The compact proportions, as well as the technique by 
which the artist expresses masterfully the utmost plastic expression with a minimum of 
line, make it likely that the design was executed during the period of the Last Judgment. 
In fact this sketch seems to be a study for the left leg of the risen soul in the lower middle 
zone of the fresco.‘ This figure is borne upwards by an angel, who holds him under the arms; 
his feet, tied together by a cord, are pulled down by a demon of the earth (Fig. 2). The 
strain of this muscular leg is motivated by its effort to free itself. 

Similar studies for the Last Judgment are extremely rare. There are only two, one for 
the left leg of Christ as Judge and the other for the right leg of St. Lawrence, both in the 
Vatican (Cod. Vat. 3211).° All three of these studies are rich in detail and the muscles are 
rendered in all their complexity. In the fresco, on the other hand, Michelangelo sub- 
ordinates all details to the form of the ensemble. It is the silhouette that dominates. 

Thus we find that the sketch and the actual work itself present the object under two 
different aspects; the first we may call analytic, the second synthetic. While masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such as Diirer, generally executed their studies to the last 
detail and then transferred them without change to their work, the method of Michelangelo 
is altogether different. He recreates spontaneously in his work the object for which he had 
previously made a study. Study and work are for him two distinct phases of a creative 
evolution. 

In the center of the same folio, under the lines written by Michelangelo, is found another 
little pencil sketch, scarcely visible. This is an architectural subject, upside down as we 


2. Karl Frey, Die Dichtungen des Michelagniolo Buonar- 
roti, Berlin, 1897. 

3. There is a resemblance between the fourth and fifth 
line of the Huntington Library poem “‘ma poi che’! vulgo 
sati e bruti e me ne spogli...” and the poem (Frey no. 
64) “‘e se |’ vulgo malvagio, isciocco e rio. . . ’’; the eighth 
line of the Huntington Library manuscript: “‘tuo somma 
cortesia...” recalls Frey no. 59: “Felice son nella tuo 
cortesia...”; and the word-contrasts of the last three 
lines: “‘de’ falla una altra volta pietosa dentro e si bructa di 


fori c’a me dispiaccia e di me s’innamori” r<caiis Frey 109, 
12: “Un cor pietoso val quant’un bel viso.” (See also 
Frey nos. 31,79 and 109, 9). 

4. A feeble copy of the legs of the figure, executed after 
the fresco, is preserved at Windsor (Berenson 1620, Frey 
no. 189). This copy is considered by Berenson and Frey 
to be an original drawing by Michelangelo. 

5. Published by the writer in “Die Handzeichnungen 
Michelangelos im Codex Vaticanus,” Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, X.vu11, 1927, 179 and 188. 
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read the writing. We can make out a semicircle, framed by a rectilinear cornice, and in 
the spandrel formed by the two, Michelangelo has placed a little tondo. It is difficult to 
determine for what purpose he designed this sketch, but if one considers that this study 
was surely done at the same time as the other one on the folio, and if one takes into ac- 
count also the light and almost fifteenth-century character of the architecture, it is perhaps 
permissible to suppose that this is a sketch of the framing of Perugino’s retable of the 
Assumption, which was found right in the middle of the wall on which Michelangelo was to 
paint the Last Judgment. This retable was moreover next to the risen soul, the sketch for 
whose leg on this same folio has just been described. We know from the first sketch 
Michelangelo made of the Last Judgment (Frey no. 20) that he intended to preserve the 


retable in place and paint his fresco around it. Only during the evolution of the work 
did he decide to remove it from the wall.® 


In 1893 at the sale of the Count Paar collection at Berlin, several autographs of Mi- 
chelangelo were sold, of which all but one went to Ernst Steinmann, in Rome. The one 
not acquired by Steinmann is number 1683 in the catalogue of the Paar collection (p. 202- 
203). It is a contract for the facade of the church of San Lorenzo at Florence, dated 
January 19, 1518, and signed at Rome by the Cardinal Giulio and Michelangelo. There 
were originally two copies of the contract, according to Milanesi.’ He published one without 
mentioning where it was to be found, saying in a note that the other was in the possession 
of Professor Achille Gennarelli. 

The manuscript of the Paar collection was sold a second time on April 24, 1895 by a 
George T. Maxwell. From that date all trace of the document has been considered lost in 
the literature on Michelangelo.’ In the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, the writer recently came upon it (Fig. 4). It is not mentioned in the Catalogue 
of Manuscripts of this library, and is preserved in the bequest of Mr. Simon Gratz. The 
document seems to have been written by an employee of the papal chancery. At the end 
of the document, below the word P/acet, are three lines written by Michelangelo himself: 
“To Michelagniolo di Lodovicho Simoni sopra decto son chontento a quanto in questa 
scricta si chontiene, e per fede di cid me so(n) socto schricto di mia mano propria in Roma 
questo di sopra decto.””® 

Also in the Simon Gratz bequest in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
is a receipt dated August 7, 1513, in which Michelangelo acknowledges having received 
from an officer (datario) of the papal chancery, through the intermediary of Bernardo 
Bini, the sum of 1600 gold ducats, as a month’s payment for the Tomb of Julius II (Fig. 5). 
This document comes from the collection of Luigi Azzolini in Rome, sold in 1891. 

The writing of this manuscript is very hesitant and lacking in spontaneity. It does not 
resemble the writing of Michelangelo in 1513, but rather recalls that of the years from 
about 1525 through the ’30’s. There is also a glaring contradiction in the content. In the 
original contract of May 6, 1513 (Milanesi, p. 638) it is expressly stated that Michelangelo 
was to receive 200 ducats a month during the two coming years; and in an original record 
kept by the master (cf. Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1875, 11, §2 and 
Milanesi, p. 564) Michelangelo notes in August, 1513 that he received 200 ducats for work 


6. Wilde, Graphische Kiinste, N.F.1, 1936, 7 ff. and Leipzig, 1938, p. 273. 
Tolnay, Art Quarterly, 111, 1940, 125 ff. g. My thanks go to the Director of the Library of the 


7. G. Milanesi, Le Lettere di Michelangelo, Florence, Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia for per- 
1875, p. 671-72. 
8. Maurenbrecher, Die Aufzeichnungen des Michelangelo, 


mission to publish this document. 
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on the Tomb of Julius II. It is therefore evident that the Philadelphia document is a 
forgery, belonging to a group of false documents of Michelangelo, executed in the mid- 
nineteenth century.’° 


II—MIcHELANGELO’s PROJECTS FOR THE FoRTIFICATION OF FLORENCE IN 1529 


The Casa Buonarroti in Florence preserves a series of ground plans executed by 
Michelangelo for several fortifications of Florence in 1529. These drawings, done in pen 
and bistre, are for the most part unpublished and perhaps have not, up to the present 
time, attracted sufficient attention from scholars." The authors of general works on the 
artist have treated only biographical facts, and have sought to give some psychological 
explanation for the sudden flight of Michelangelo from Florence during the siege of 1529.” 
In monographs devoted to Michelangelo as architect, the activity of the artist as an archi- 
tect of fortifications has been completely ignored.* No special study dedicated to this series 
of drawings has yet appeared.’ These folios are, however, of considerable importance, 
both from the point of view of the development of the architectural genius of the artist, 
of which they are a characteristic manifestation, and from the point of view of the history 


of fortifications in general, in which they mark a turning point. 


10. The idea of 1600 ducats as monthly pay might have 
been suggested to the forger through a misinterpretation of 
the original contract (Milanesi, p. 638), where the total 
honorarium for the whole monument is given as “‘sed- 
icimilia cinquecento.” 

Mention may be made here of five other similar forgeries: 
one, dated May 7, 1513, in the collection of R. Geering in 
Basel (see Maurenbrecher, op. cit., p. 267); another, dated 
June 7, 1513 in The Pierpont Morgan Library; and another 
dated December 7, 1513, which was sold by Grafton and 
Company, London, in 1920. Two others, dated April 7, 
1514 and May 8, 1514 are in the collection of R. Geering 
(see Maurenbrecher, op. cit., p. 267.). Concerning other 
forgeries of Michelangelo, see Gronau, Monatshefte fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, vol. 1, part 2, 1908, 673-75 and Mauren- 
brecher, op. cit., p. 267. (An original autograph by Michel- 
angelo in The Pierpont Morgan Library, dated April 19, 
1549, hasalready been published by Milanesi, op. cit., p. 521). 

After finishing this article, we found the following short 
mention of the two documents in the Library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, in Seymour de Ricci and 
W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance MSS in 
the United States and Canada, New York, 1935-37, 11, 2094: 
“Buonarroti, Autogr. docum. signed, 19. Jan. 1508.— 
Buonarroti, Letter signed 7 Aug. 1513.” 

In this work three other Michelangelo autographs in the 
U.S. are mentioned: 1) Library of Adrian Van Sinderen, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., no. 10, Letter to Benedetto Varchi. This 
letter is published by Milanesi, op. cit., p. 522 (after a copy 
preserved in the Archivio Buonarroti). 2) Library of R. B. 
Adam, Buffalo, N.Y., no. 9, Letter to G. F. Fattuci. This 
letter is published in the R. B. Adam Library Relating to 
Samuel Johnson, London and New York, 1929, Ul, 49. 
This letter is, however, a forgery; the original is preserved 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence and was published 
by Milanesi, op. cit., p. 525. (The letter in Buffalo was first 
brought to our attention through the kindness of Professor 
Erwin Panofsky.)—3) Collection of Roger W. Barrett, 
Kenilworth, IIl., no. 126, Memoranda of expenses for mar- 
ble, January 24, 1518. This autograph we have not been 
able to examine in the original. 

11. Eighteen of these drawings are published here for 
the first time, with the kind permission of Commendatore 
Giovanni Poggi, Director of the Casa Buonarroti in Flor- 
ence. Two drawings (Figs. 26 and 27) have already been 


published by J. Wilde in Fahrbuch der Kunsthist. Samm- 
lungen in Wien, u, N.F., 1928, 210; two others (Figs. 21 
and 23) were published by Adolfo Venturi in Storia dell’ 
Arte italiana, Xtz, 1939, 190. On the other hand, we are 
prevented from publishing in this article three drawings of 
fortifications of somewhat less importance: Thode 185° 
(with a bastion almost identical to 185, which we publish 
here as Fig. 23), Thode 186 (with a sketch of a bastion 
without any indications), and Thode 195 (fortification of 
the wall between Torre del Miracolo and Bastione di San 
Piero di Gattolini). These drawings cannot be photo- 
graphed in their present position in the Casa Buonarroti. 

The drawings of fortifications by Michelangelo are cata- 
logued by Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 
1875, u, 186 ff., and by Thode, Michelangelo: Kritische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1913, 111, 79 ff. However, Thode 
failed to mention in his catalogue the recto of Thode 179 
(Fig. 15) and the verso of Thode 188. In Berenson’s The 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 2nd ed., Chicago, 1938, 
and in Karl Frey, Die Handzeichnungen Michelagniolos, 
Berlin, 1909-11, the drawings of fortifications in the Casa 
Buonarroti are not included. 

12. See the monographs of Grimm, Gotti, Wilson, Sy- 
monds, Springer, Ricci, Thode, Romain Rolland, etc. (For 
exact titles, see Steinmann-Wittkower, Michelangelo Bibli- 
ographie, Leipzig, 1927.) 

13. See Geymiller, Michelangnolo Buonarroti als Archi- 
tekt, Munich, 1904, and Dagobert Frey, Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, Rome, 1923. 

14. There is, however, one study dedicated to Michel- 
angelo as an architect of fortifications signed by Capitano 
R(iva) P(alazzi), “‘Michelangiolo e le fortificazioni di 
Firenze” (in Michelangiolo Buonarroti, Ricordo al popolo 
italiano, Florence, 1875, pp. 121 ff.), but the author of this 
study occupies himself with the strategical situation of 
Florence from the military point of view and speaks only 
briefly of the drawings in the Casa Buonarroti. Likewise in 
special literature on the history of fortifications in Italy, 
one finds no mention of the designs discussed in this article; 
see for example E. Rocchi, La tradizione storica degli 
ingegneri militari italiani e arma del genio, Rome, 1899; 
Le fonti storiche dell architettura militare, Rome, 1908; 
Mariano Borgatti, La fortificazione permanente contem- 
poranea (Atlante di fortificazione) Torino, 1898. 
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In the early part of 1529, disturbing news was received in the Republic of Florence 
concerning the plan of Pope Clement VII to restore, with the aid of the imperial army, the 
Medici, who had abandoned the city in 1527. Thereupon the Popular Government decided, 
upon the advice of Pietro Navarro, to perfect the unfinished fortifications of the city, begun 
under the reign of the Medici in 1526." A committee of defense, the Nove della Milizia, 
was established. Its mission was, according to Varchi, to “rassettare le mura, racconciare 
le torri, far bastioni, e finalemente fortificare quando e dovunque paresse loro che di 
bisogno facesse.’® Michelangelo was elected a member of this committee.’” Shortly there- 
after, on April 6, 1529, the Signori Dieci della Guerra, “‘judging it necessary to resist the 
imminent dangers that were appearing daily from the frequent assaults of the barbarians,’’® 
named Michelangelo ‘‘General Governor and Procurator of the fortifications of Florence.” 
He was appointed for the term of one year, at the salary of one gold florin a day; up to 
this appointment the artist had worked gratis as a member of the Nove.!® This position was 
given to him “in consideration of (his) virtue and discipline.”?° The Republic of Florence 
evinced this confidence in Michelangelo, despite the fact that he had formerly been in the 
service of the Medici, since there was no doubt of his republican loyalty and it was known 
that he was descended from an ancient Guelph family. Furthermore, in choosing him, they 
recognized his qualities as a specialist in fortifications. The artist accepted the new 
position and went to Ferrara early in August, 1529, in order to study the fortifications there, 
which were considered at that time to be the most perfect and the most modern.” 

The siege of Florence began October 12, 1529, under the direction of the Prince of 
Orange. The imperial army, approaching from the south, surrounded in a semicircle the 
hills of the left bank of the Arno.” The siege continued for eleven months, during which 
time the population of the Republic defended itself courageously until the betrayal of 
Malatesta Baglioni, Governor General of the city.™ 

Benedetto Varchi gives the most precise information concerning the construction of 
fortifications under the supervision of Michelangelo.* We learn from him that Michelan- 
gelo seems to have begun the fortifications in the southern part of the city by surrounding 
Monte San Miniato with a wall, beginning at the Porta di San Miniato and returning to it. 
He made two bastions (puntoni) in the garden of San Miniato at the west side, one bastion 


15. Cecil Roth, L’ultima repubbdlica fiorentina, Florence, 
1929, p. 267. 

16. Storia fiorentina, ed. Florence, 1843, 1, 245. 

17. January 10,1529. See Vasari, ed. Milanesi, “‘Pro- 
spetto Cronologico,” vu, 366. As early as October 3, 1528, 
Michelangelo was invited by the Gonfaloniere Niccolo 
Capponi to come to S. Miniato, perhaps to a conference 
concerning the fortifications, as suggested by Karl Frey 
(Briefe an Michelangelo, Berlin, 1899, p. 296). 

18. “‘Considerando che la munizione e fortificazione della 
nostra citta... giudicata ... necessaria a resistere agl’- 
imminenti pericoli che si veggono ogni giorno... per le 
frequenti innondazioni di barbari” (Milanesi, Lettere di 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1875, p. 701, and Gotti, 
op. cit., 1, 62), Libro degli stanziamenti e condotte della Balia. 

19. See Gotti, Joc. cit. We have the salary receipts of 
Michelangelo of May 5, June 9, August 9, and September 
10 of 1529. See Maurenbrecher, Die Aufzeichnungen des 
Michelangelo, p. 284. 

20. “Considerata la virtd et disciplina di Michelangelo di 
Lionardo Buonarroti vostro cittadino, et sapendo quanto 
egli sia eccellente nella architectura, oltre alle altre sue 
singularissime virtt et arti liberali... et... per amore et 
affectione verso la patria ¢ pari a qualunche altro buono 
...Cittadino.” (Gotti, Joc. cit.). 


21. That Michelangelo already enjoyed a reputation as 
military architect thirteen years before he was commis- 
sioned to plan the fortifications of Florence, is testified to 
by a letter written by Donna Argentina Malaspina de’ 
Soderini to her brother Don Lorenzo Malaspina, on July 
15, 1516 (Frey, Briefe an Michelangelo, p. 28). She says 
“Michelangelo is a person who knows architecture and 
artillery.” Two years before the siege of Florence, on 
September 27, 1527, he had been appointed by Clement 
VII to give his advice about the fortifications of Bologna. 
This document is published by H. Sauer, Kunstgeschicht- 
liche Beitrdge, 1910, p. 224. 

22. Concerning his trip to Ferrara, see the documents 
published by Gaye, Carteggio inedito dartisti, Florence, 
1840, 11, 197-98. Before going to Ferrara, Michelangelo 
visited Pisa and Leghorn in June, 1529, as counsellor of 
fortifications. After his trip to Ferrara he went to Venice 
for several days in September, 1529 (Gotti, op. cit., 1, 
189). 

23. We may see the disposition of the army of the Duke 
of Orange during the siege of the city in the fresco by Vasari 
in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, entitled View of Flor- 
ence during the Siege of the Prince of Orange. 

24. See Roth, op. cit. 

25. Op. cit, 1, 211 ff. 
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near the church of St. Francis (today called San Salvatore) and-a similar bastion next to 
the Campanile of San Miniato. He constructed another bastion by the wall between the 
Porta di San Miniato and the Porta di San Giorgio. This bastion was known as the 
Bastione della Fonte alla Ginevera. A large bastion was erected just outside the walls of 
the city, between the Porta di San Giorgio and the Porta San Piero Gattolini. A long 
bastion was erected within the walls of the city, between the same two gates. Above the 
Pitti garden was created a cavaliere (high bastion). A fortification was raised between S. 
Piero Gattolini and Porta San Friano near the church of the Camaldoli. A bastion was 
erected near the church of San Donato. Another one was raised to protect the Porticciola 
del Prato. A bastion was erected near the church of Santa Caterina between the Porta 
di Faenza and the Porta di San Gallo. A fortification was raised between Porta a Pinti 
and Porta alla Croce near the Palagetto de’Guardi. One fortification was outside the 
Porta alla Giustizia. The last was erected on the Prato d’Ognissanti.” 

The first problem is to determine the positions for which Michelangelo intended these 
drawings now in the Casa Buonarroti. For four of them there is no difficulty, since the artist 
himself has given us precise indications. Two of these four were made for the Prato d’Ognis- 
santi, one for the Porta alla Giustizia, and the fourth for the Porta al Prato. Since these 
drawings are the most complex and most highly developed in conception of the series, we 
shall discuss them after dispensing with the others. 

Projects made probably for the Porta di San Miniato: There are several drawings bearing 
no explanatory indications which are certainly plans for fortifications by Michelangelo 
for the gates of Florence. It is impossible to determine the exact position for which the 
projects were intended. Varchi says that each of the city’s gates was fortified by a bastion,?’ 
and there were at that time eleven gates. Contemporary views and maps which give in- 
formation concerning the form of these gates®* show that they were not fortified according 
to the plans of Michelangelo; they are, in fact, represented with the old tower as unfortified. 

Without any doubt, three of the drawings (Figs. 6, 7, and 8) were executed for the forti- 
fication of the same gate. In all three, the form of the gate and the wall is identical. In 
each instance the gate has two buttresses, and the wall running from the gate on each side 
is straight and is pierced on the right and left sides by gun emplacements in the form of a 
half-niche. In spite of the differences in detail, the fundamental idea in all three drawings 
remains the same. There is an opening in the most advanced part of the bastion, protected 
in each instance by an inner wall facing this opening within the bastion itself; in the 
opening the artist places the drawbridge. The lateral walls of the bastion in these three 
sketches become increasingly complicated; straight walls become curved ones. 


26. The fortifications described by Varchi are almost all 
visible on the oldest large map of Florence, made by a 
Monteolivetan monk, Don Stefano Bonsignori, in 1584, 
of which the only original example is preserved in the 
Museo Topografico Fiorentino (reproduced in G. Boffito 
and A. Mori, Piante e vedute di Firenze, Florence, 1926, p. 
xvi). On it can be recognized: 1) The wall surrounding the 
Monte San Miniato (the Church of S. Miniato is numbered 
111 on the plan, and S. Salvatore, 182).—2) The Bastione 
della Fonte alla Ginevera, which is number 25 on the map. 
—3) The bastion between the Porta di S. Giorgio (no 140) 
and Porta S. Piero Gattolini (no. 139). The bastion itself is 
unnumbered.—4) The fortifications between these same 
two gates inside the walls of the city (unnumbered on the 
map).—S) Fortifications between Porta S. Piero Gattolini 
(no. 139) and Porta S. Friano (no. 138), near the church of 
the Camaldoli (no. 48).—6) Bastion near the Church of S. 


Donato (no. 52).—7) Bastion near the Porticciola del 
Prato (no. 133).—8) Bastion near the church of S. Catarina 
(no. 36) between the Porta di Faenza and the Porta di S. 
Gallo.—g) Fortification between Porta a Pinti (no. 136) 
and Porta alla Croce (no. 137) near the Palagetto de’ 
Guardi (unnumbered). It is probably the fortification in 
the northeast corner of the city.—10) Fortifications out- 
side the Porta alla Giustizia, called by Bonsignori ‘‘Baluar- 
do di Mogibello” (no. 24).—11) Fortification at the 
Prato d’Ognissanti, called by Bonsignori “Baluardo delle 
Serpe” (no. 21).—The first four fortifications are also 
visible in Vasari’s fresco in the Palazzo Vecchio mentioned 
in note 23. 

27. Loc. cit.: “A ciascuna delle Porte si lavord di fuori 
un bastione, grande quanto era |’antiporto.” 

28. Concerning the old maps of Florence, see Boffito and 
Mori, op. cit. 
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These three projects were certainly among the early efforts of the artist to draw plans 
for the fortifications of the city, because in the simplicity of their geometrical form they 
are still close to traditional types of bastions. Varchi says Michelangelo began his fortifica- 
tions in the south of the city at the Porta di San Miniato.*® The wall of ancient Florence 
at this gate is straight (as are also the walls in these three drawings). Hence there exists 
the possibility that these drawings might have been made for the Porta di San Miniato. 

In direct relation with the last of these three drawings (Fig. 8) are two other folios 
(Figs. 9 and 10). They were doubtless executed at the same time, for they show the same 
division of the lateral walls of the bastion in three curved ramparts on each side. Further- 
more, there is a sketch (at the left in Fig. 9) in which the form of the gate with its two 
buttresses, the form of the wall with its two lateral gun emplacements in the form of a 
niche, and the position of the drawbridge in its relation to the axis of the gate, are almost 
the same as in the three drawings that we have tentatively identified with the Porta di 
San Miniato. The essential difference between the three folios relating to San Miniato and 
the sketches of these two folios (Figs. 9 and 10) is that in the latter, the artist has omitted 
the opening in the bastion and has replaced it by a pointed rampart (puntone). This 
arrangement had already been sketched by Michelangelo (see Fig. 8, upper left). 

The sketch in the upper center of Figure 10 shows a bastion almost identical with the 
bastion in Figure 9. In the former, however, the bastion is at the angle of the walls, from 
which we may conclude that this sketch applies rather to the Porta di San Piero Gattolini 
(no. 139 on Bonsignori’s map), the only gate in the south part of the city which has a 
similar arrangement. 

Three projects for undetermined gates: Three other folios (Figs. 11, 12, and 13) showing 
rather simple plans must also be placed among Michelangelo’s early sketches for the 
fortifications of the gates of Florence. Consequently these must be for the three gates in 
the south side of the city which have not been discussed up to now, namely Porta di S. 
Friano, Porta di S. Giorgio, and Porta a S. Niccold. It is impossible to say which sketch 
is intended for which gate. 

The drawing in Figure 11 recalls, because of its diagonal walls, what was probably the 
first drawing for San Miniato (Fig. 6), and seems, further, because of its simplicity, to 
have been executed prior to the one for San Miniato. But it is not one of the group pre- 
sumably destined for San Miniato, because the form of the gate is different, and instead 
of one drawbridge there are two, one to the left and one to the right of the bastion, and none 
on the axis of the gate. This curious disposition of the drawbridges may lead us to conclude 
that this sketch is a first idea of the drawing on the right side of Figure 9 where the bridges 
are placed in a similar position. 

There is some analogy between Figure 12 and the second drawing for San Miniato 
(Fig. 7). We find in these two sketches the same diagonal ramparts which end in scrolls 
on both sides of the bastion. However, the plan of the gate and of the walls is different 
from that found in the sketches for San Miniato, and thus we must suppose that Figure 12 
was intended for one of the other three gates which we have mentioned. 

The third drawing (Fig. 13) was inspired by the same idea as the third probable sketch 
for San Miniato (Fig. 8). The lateral walls are divided into three curved ramparts, and the 
drawbridge is found on the axis of the gate. The difference is simply that the gate lacks the 
buttresses, and the wall does not have the gun emplacements in the form of a half-niche. 


29. Loc. cit.: “Michelagniolo cominicid un bastione fuori della porta di S. Miniato.” 
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After this final problematic sketch, we may now consider the drawings for which the 
artist himself has given us indications. 

Projects for the bastion of Prato d’Ognissanti: Varchi says: “He (Michelangelo) finally 
made, on the Prato d’Ognissanti, near the Tower of the Serpents, a marvelous bastion, and 
outside, in front of the Tower, they began to raise a quite bold cavaliere.’*° The position 
here indicated is precisely the angle of the city’s wall to the west, on the right bank of the 
Arno, near the original bed of the Mugnione river (see Bonsignori, no. 21). The direction 
of this little river was diverted in 1526, and was made to empty into the Arno near the 
Porta alla Giustizia. 

Michelangelo had two different conceptions for the gate of Prato d’Ognissanti. The 
first version (Fig. 17) shows the Tower of the Serpents fortified by two orecchioni, in the 
middle of which is a semicircular wall reinforced by a pointed wall. Michelangelo himself 
has indicated on this drawing the position of the Arno, the Mugnione, and the Prato 
d’Ognissanti. 

This sketch gives us the key by which we may determine the destination of three other 
folios that lack any definite inscription. We find in Figure 16 a sketch almost identical to 
that of Figure 17. The slight differences are explained by the fact that this drawing shows 
the plan for the upper part of the fortification, whereas Figure 17 gives the plan for the 
lowest part, as the inscription of Michelangelo “sotto” and “‘disotto” indicates. The note 
by Michelangelo on Figure 16, “Mugnione,” is an inscription which leaves no doubt that 
this was a drawing for Prato d’Ognissanti. 

The second drawing is found in Figure 15 (upper right); it is not catalogued by Thode. 
The Tower of the Serpents, the walls at right angles, and the form of the bastion (with two 
orecchioni) indicate that it again refers to the Prato d’Ognissanti. It appears to be a 
preliminary sketch for Figure 17. 

The third drawing of this group (Figure 14, lower left) also shows the Tower of the 
Serpents, with the walls at right angles, and seems also to be related to the plans for the 
fortifications of Prato d’Ognissanti. This latter sketch, however, appears even more hastily 
done than those already discussed, and would seem for this reason to have been the first 
drawing of this series. 

We may be equally certain of the second version for Prato d’Ognissanti because of 
inscriptions by the artist on one drawing of this group (Fig. 20).*1 The bastion in this ver- 
sion is in the form of a star, but it remains similar to that of the first version by the dis- 
position of an opening between the two lateral wings. Figure 20 gives us a possible key by 
which we may determine the destination of two other drawings: one, Figure 19, bears in 
the upper left corner a preliminary sketch of Figure 20; the inscription ‘al canto del 
Prato” can only indicate the Prato d’Ognissanti. The second is Figure 18, where we find 
the preliminary sketches for this star-form of the bastion of Prato d’Ognissanti. 

Projects for the bastion of Porta al Prato: Varchi says: “‘Outside the Porticciuola del 
Prato they made a very large bastion with a very deep moat and some casemates.”*? The 
Porta al Prato is the first gate of the west wall on the right bank of the Arno (Bonsignori’s 
map, no. 133), just above the fortifications of Prato d’Ognissanti. Michelangelo, in his 
sketch for the Prato d’Ognissanti, Figure 20, indicated the position of this gate. There 


30. Loc. cit.: “Fecesi ultimamente...in sul prato “mugnione fuor del lecto suo,” “arno.” 
d’Ognissanti dalla Torre delle Serpe un maraviglioso 32. Loc. cit.: “Fuori della porticciuola del Prato... si 
bastione, e di fuori dirimpetto a detta torre si comincio a fece un grandissimo bastione con un profondissimo fosso e 
murare ... un gagliardissimo cavaliere.”’ alcune casematte.”’ 


31. These inscriptions are: “fosso dove oggi é mugnione,”’ 
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exists a large drawing, with inscriptions by Michelangelo, for the fortification of this gate 
by a bastion (Fig. 21).** This again is a fortification in the form of a star, similar to the sec- 
ond version of the fortification of Prato d’Ognissanti (Fig. 20). It differs from the latter in 
that it lacks the round wall in the center of the bastion, and presents a more complicated 
development of the lateral wings. This sketch further indicates that Figure 24 must also 
be considered a plan for the Porta al Prato, for its bastion is almost identical in form. The 
reverse side of the same folio (Fig. 25) contains a sketch (lower left corner) which seems 
to be another variant for the Porta al Prato. 

Hypothetically, we may place Figure 23 in relation to the Porta al Prato. The sketch 
is perhaps the first drawing for this gate. Figure 26 has a very complicated bastion, but 
its half-octagonal form of gate is almost identical with that of the Porta al Prato.™ 

Project for the Puntone della Porta alla Giustizia: Varchi says: “Outside of the Porta 
alla Giustizia there was a pointed bastion (puntone) which was made similar in form to a 
fortification.”*> The Porta alla Giustizia is located on the right bank of the Arno and is the 
first gate of the east wall of the city. This fortification was called at the end of the sixteenth 
century ““Baluardo di Mogibello” (see Bonsignori’s map, no. 24). There is only one draw- 
ing by the artist for this puntone. It bears his inscription: “la Porta alla lustitia” (Fig. 22). 
The pointed bastion, in this drawing, is oriented in the direction of the Arno, and dominates 
strategically the opposite bank of the river. 

The series of sketches which we have discussed presents a development which proceeds 
from the simple to the complex in form, and from a geometric conception to an organic 
one. The sketches demonstrate that Michelangelo occupied himself with all the fortifica- 
tions of the city, as Varchi says, and not simply with the fortifications of San Miniato, as 
we have been led to believe by Condivi and Vasari. 

It seems that none of the fortifications was executed according to the drawings of the 
Casa Buonarroti.** We know, in fact, from the correspondence of Busini that the Gon- 
faloniere Niccolo Capponi disagreed with Michelangelo about his plans.*” In any case, 
none of the bastions designed by Michelangelo is in existence today. Varchi says: ‘“Near 
the church of San Miniato, where was and is yet the campanile, there was a bastion.’’** 
The walls in this place are extant today, but the bastion seems to have been destroyed by 
Duke Cosimo I, who restored the fortifications of Florence. 


The earliest bastions were erected in the middle of the fifteenth century, at the time 


33. On the verso of this drawing are found some crayon 36. In the fresco of Vasari mentioned above, the form of 


sketches, representing nude figures, executed by an ap- 
prentice of the artist. There appears also the following 
legend, written in the hand of Michelangelo: “Chimenti 
Berti lavoratore di Giovanni Cambi é quello che a venduto 
e’ buoi al Balena, mio lavoratore a di 25 di luglio 1528.” 
This notice by the artist is in agreement with an entry in 
his diary of 1526-29, preserved in the British Museum, 
and published by Maurenbrecher, op. cit., p. 116. 

34. On the verso, Figure 27, is found another drawing 
of a bastion whose form is similar to the second version of 
Porta al Prato (Figs. 21 and 23), but the shape of the 
ground plan of the gate in this drawing is not identical to 
that of Porta al Prato. 

The sketches of the figures on the recto and verso of 
Thode 67 (Figs. 26 and 27) are by a student of Michelangelo, 
as Wilde has pointed out (op. cit., p. 210). 

35. Loe. cit.: “Fuori della Porta alla Giustizia era un 
puntone cosi fatto, ch’egli aveva pit sembianza di fortezza 
che d’altro.” 


the fortifications does not correspond to the sketches of the 
Casa Buonarroti. Furthermore, in the painting by Matteo 
Rosselli in the Casa Buonarroti, which represents Michel- 
angelo Supervising the Fortifications of San Miniato (Fig. 29) 
the model which Michelangelo presents to the Governor is 
a purely geometric form, and has no connection with the 
drawings of the Casa Buonarroti. 

37. This letter by Busini, dated January 31, 1549, is 
published by Gaye, op. cit., vol. 11, 200.—It is possible 
that some of the bastions of Michelangelo were executed 
according to his designs in stoppa (tow) and thus quickly 
disappeared, which would explain why they do not appear 
on the old maps of Florence. That the fortifications on 
Monte San Miniato were indeed executed in stoppa is 
proved by another letter by Busini dated February 16, 
1549 (Gaye, op. cit., 11, 201). 

38. Loc. cit.: “Accanto il tempio di S. Miniato, dove era 
ed é il campanile . . . si moveva un bastione.” 
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when artillery began to use gun powder and thus reduced the effectiveness of the ancient 
fortifications. The new bastions were distinguished from the old towers by the fact that the 
walls were built in diagonal form, thus diminishing the danger of cannon fire. Examples of 
this disposition of bastions are found in the school of the Tuscan masters of fortifications 
before Michelangelo, such as those of Antonio da San Gallo in Leghorn (1515), those of 
Antonio da San Gallo the Younger for Civitavecchia (1515) and later for the Fortezza del 
Basso of Florence (1534), and those for Perugia (Fig. 28).*® These fortifications were 
conceived simply as defensive arrangements. They were always designed in a purely 
geometric form of a polygon. They consisted of bastions at the corners and sometimes in 
the center of walls which continued ina straight line between them, and they were sur- 
rounded by moats to protect the base of the walls. Michelangelo’s new conception consisted 
of this: the bastions were for him not simply defensive ramparts, but were also considered 
as centers of attack. Michelangelo’s vision was purely dynamic. In order to lessen the 
offensive power of the enemy, he constructed curved and diagonal walls, and in order to 
give to these bastions an offensive character he divided the walls into a series of curved 
ramparts, in the intervals of which he set gun emplacements.*® These complicated systems 
were practically unapproachable, for the enemy, in approaching, was in danger of being 
surrounded. The contemporaries of the artist recognized that the novelty of the new 
bastions in Florence consisted in “too many ramparts” and “too many gun positions”’; 
but they unjustly criticized these inventions of Michelangelo.“ 

From the point of view of military effectiveness, the projects of Michelangelo seem to 
be the most perfect fortification plans of the sixteenth century. In fact, the possibility of 
a successful enemy attack was reduced to a minimum and at the same time a maximum 
of active defense was assured. There is no reason to be astonished that the greatest archi- 
tect of fortifications of the seventeenth century, Vauban, studied with admiration the 
fortifications of Florence by Michelangelo.” 

But the military conception in these drawings is correlated with an eminently artistic 
spirit. They are bold emanations of a sculptor’s fantasy which considers edifices not as 
abstract geometric forms, but as concrete living organisms. In fact, Michelangelo, in one 
of his letters (Milanesi, p. 544), defined the principle of architecture as follows: “It is 
certain that the members (elements) of architecture depend upon the members of the 
human body. Whoever has not been or is not a good master of the body, and especially of 
anatomy, can understand nothing” (of architecture). In the drawings of fortifications in 
the Casa Buonarroti, this organic principle is uppermost. However, instead of an anthropo- 
morphic inspiration (as pointed out in the above letter), we find a zodmorphic one. The 


39. See G. Clausse, Les San Gallo, Paris, 1900-02, 
passim. See also the bibliography on Renaissance fortifica- 
tions in note 14. 

40. On several of the drawings, Michelangelo indicated 
by radiating lines the direction of the gun fire, which would 
endanger the entire terrain in front of the bastion (e.g., 
Figs. 8, 12, 13, 20, 21, 22, and 26.). 

41. One finds such a criticism in an anonymous manu- 
script entitled Breve istorietta dell’ assedio di Firenze, Cod. 
Magliabecchiano, no. 622, published in Vasari, ed. Milanesi, 
vil, 367 ff., and in Gotti, op. cit., 1, 182 ff.: “Fu per alchuno 
imputato errore al detto Michelagniolo i molti fianchi e le 
spesse cannoniere che, necessitato dalla natura del luogho, 
in questa sua ripari haveva fatti.”” See also Varchi, Joc. 
cit.: “Fu biasimato da alcuni Michelagniolo d’avergli 
(seid. i bastioni) fatti con troppi fianchi e colle cannoniere 
troppo spesse, quasi venissero in tal maniera a indebolirsi; 


e ancora troppo stretti, ovvero sottili, dicendo, che |’arti- 
gliere grosse facevano molto maggior passata, che non era 
la larghezza, ovvero la grossezza loro....” 

42. See Vasari, ed. Milanesi, vi1, 197, note 1 and Colonel 
du génie Lazard, Vauban, (Thése de doctorat), Paris, 1934. 
After Michelangelo, architects preferred the geometric 
drawings for fortifications. This is proved by the textbook 
of fortifications by G. B. Belici, Nuova inventione di fab- 
bricar fortezze di vari forme, Venice, 1598. 

43. Concerning antique and Renaissance precedents for 
Michelangelo’s theory of architecture, see the writer’s 
article in Fahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, i111, 
1932, 246, note 2. 

Orrechioni similar to those of Michelangelo are found in a 
sketch for fortifications by Leonardo in his manuscript L., 
fol. 50°, published by Ravaisson-Mollien, Les Manuscrits 
de Leonardo de Vinci, Paris, 1890, v, 50. 
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Fig. 26—Florence, Casa Buonarroti: Michelangelo, 
Projects for Fortifications, Probably for Porta al Prato, 
and Figure Drawings by a Pupil 
C.B. no. 27; Thode 67 


Fig. 27—Verso of Fig. 26 
C.B. no. 27”; Thode 67” 


Fig. 28—Florence, Uffizi: Antonio da San Gallo 
the Younger, Fortification of Perugia 
(Detail) Disegno no. 271° 


Fig. 29—Florence, Casa Buonarroti: Matteo 
Rosselli, Michelangelo Supervising the 
Fortification of San Miniato 
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bastions in the drawings remind us of cross-sections of certain crustacea. Several of these 
sketches in the shape of a star with their long antennae, and others in the form of orrechioni 
with their extended pincers, bear a relationship to cross-sections of the lobster and the crab. 
The forces which radiate from these bodies (gun fire) may be compared to the physiological 
functions of these animals. 

The importance of these drawings in the architectural development of Michelangelo 
resides in the fact that, although executed during his maturity, which was his first period 
of activity in architecture, he had already developed in them ideas which were to find their 
full realization only in his old age. Although their most important element is the mass of 
the walls, exemplified also in other architectural works of the same period (the facade of 
San Lorenzo, the Medici Chapel, and the library of San Lorenzo), we find also that the 
artist considers here, for the first time, the positive value of the spaces between the walls. 
These spaces, conceived as expanding forces which penetrate and determine the form of 
the masses, received their greatest emphasis in the architectural drawings of his old age.“ 

Furthermore, the technique of these sketches foreshadows the technique employed in 
the architectural drawings of his later period. Up to this time he had sketched his ground 
plans simply with pen or chalk; here we see that he employed bistre for the first time in 
order to accentuate the plastic mass of the walls, as he did in his later period (e.g., the 
ground plans of the church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini). In the manner of a sculptor, 
he models the walls as if they were of a malleable material. Thus they assume at times an 
ornamental aspect. The complicated star-like forms and the beautiful scrolls, which recall 
so much the broken gables of the Porta Pia, anticipate the ideas which he was to realize 
in his last period. 

Michelangelo received commissions to execute projects for fortifications several times 
later in his career. In 1535, he made projects for Civitavecchia. In 1545-46, 1547-48, and 
1561, he busied himself with the fortifications of the Borgo in Rome. We do not intend 
here to treat in detail these later projects, but merely wish to point out the difference of 
conception of these later fortifications of Michelangelo from that of his earlier years. 
We should like to call attention to an unpublished sketch for a fortification preserved in 
the Vatican Library, probably intended for the Borgo. This sketch shows a fortification 
in the form of a star similar to Figure 23, although more regular in its shape than the 
drawings for Florence. Perhaps this new tendency towards regularity in the later period 
of the artist may be explained by the fact that his projects for Florence, extremely personal, 
were not easily realized; they were too costly and required too much time for execution. 
This last drawing would appear to be an effort on the part of Michelangelo to adapt his 
personal idea of fortifications to the practical requirements of execution. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


44. Concerning the conception of space in Michelan- 45. See Codex Vaticanus 3211, folio 84”; unpublished. 
gelo’s late architecture as an expanding force determining Mentioned by the writer in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
the mass of the walls, see the writer’s articles in Fahrbuch schaft, XLVI11, 1927, 157, note. 
der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 11, 1930, 1 ff., and L111, 

1932, 231 ff. 
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HERMAN SCHEERRE AND ENGLISH 
ILLUMINATION OF THE EARLY 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By CHARLES L. KUHN 


I—INTRODUCTION 


N a recent article from the distinguished pen of Geheimrat Adolph Goldschmidt, the 
art of England was shown to preserve the north European aspect of the early medieval 
artistic spirit throughout the Gothic period. In the tenth century the nordic orna- 
mental manner, mixing with classical motives from the south, produced in England 

an exuberant, dynamic, decorative style. Attenuated forms, rich, flat decoration, and strong 
movement remained the outstanding characteristics of English art for centuries to come. 
The restless multiplicity of structural forms used decoratively in English Gothic architec- 
ture is, according to Professor Goldschmidt, an expression of this nordic spirit. 

There can be no doubt that, lacking strong impetus from the Continent, English pic- 
torial art in the Gothic period tends to employ a richly decorated, flat mode of expression 
and to reject the plastic styles from the south. In this connection, it is significant to note 
that the chief artistic exports from England in the late Middle Ages were embroideries and 
the flat, restless alabaster reliefs. 

This principle established by Professor Goldschmidt can be used as an aid in the solu- 
tion of certain problems in the history of English painting. One of the most puzzling phe- 
nomena in English manuscript illumination is the sudden appearance of a new style about 
the year 1400. This style rapidly supplants the flat, dynamic, ornamental painting of the 
fourteenth century. 

Throughout the whole of the fourteenth century there is artistic give-and-take between 
English and continental schools, but the native characteristics dominate. Professor Gold- 
schmidt has pointed out the greater variety of ornamental motives in English book-illus- 
tration and the tendency to emphasize outline at the expense of color in the early decades 
of the fourteenth century. By about 1340, in such a manuscript as the Louterell Psalter 
in the British Museum (Add. MS 42130), the slight modeling has already been reduced 
almost entirely to flat stylized patterns.? In the second half of the century, when French 
and Flemish illuminators were showing keen interest in problems of space, form, and land- 
scape, the English miniaturists continued their traditional style. In the manuscripts exe- 
cuted for the various members of the Bohun family in the ’seventies, the small flat figures 
are linear in execution and are lost in a restless sea of flamboyant Gothic ornament.* The 
crowded compositions of many of the miniatures in these manuscripts are similar to the con- 
temporary alabaster reliefs, and the small thin figures with their great, swollen heads also 
find their counterparts in the carvings. 

The native urge for crowded, restless compositions and surging all-over decoration lasts 
until the end of the fourteenth century and is seen even in compositions derived from conti- 
nental sources. The full-page miniature of the Crucifixion in the Missal of Nicholas 


1. Adolph Goldschmidt, “English Influence on Medi- 3. M. R. James and Eric G. Millar, The Bohun Manu- 
aeval Art of the Continent,” Mediaeval Studies in Memory scripts, a Group of Five Manuscripts Executed in England 
of A. Kingsley Porter, Cambridge (Mass.), 1939, 1, 709-28. about 1370 for Members of the Bohun Family, Oxford, The 


2. Eric G. Millar, The Luttrell Psalter, London, 1932. Roxburghe Club, 1936. 
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Fig. 5—St. Christopher Fig. 6—St. George and the Dragon 
fol. 6” fol. 144° 


Fics. 5-6—Oxrorpb, Liprary, Lar. Lirurc. Fr. 2, Sarum Hours 
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Fig. 7—St. Christopher Fig. 8—Annunciation 
fol. fol. 23” 


Fics. 7-8—Lonpon, British Museum, Royat 2 A BEAurort Hours 
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Lytlington, a manuscript dated 1383-84 (Westminster Abbey Library),‘ clearly illustrates 
this principle. All modeling has been eliminated from the figures, which are attenuated and 
drawn with strong outlines. The artist has clad the characters in richly decorated costumes 
and has enhanced the exuberant effect they create by introducing variations in the treat- 
ment of the conventional checkered background. The miniature is framed by small scenes 
from the Passion of Christ in a style similar to the Bohun manuscripts, alternating with 
panels containing elaborate foliate and interlace ornament. The same rich, confused im- 
pression appears in the Coronation miniature from the Liber Regalis (Westminster Abbey 
Library) dating from the end of the century.® The figure style here indicates that the artist 
had a knowledge of Franco-Flemish manuscripts of the ’seventies and ’eighties but, like 
the master of the Lytlington Missal, he is wholly uninterested in problems of form and 
space. The figures, clad in rich costume, appear in one plane, filling the miniature from 
top to bottom, their mannered, gesticulating hands adding further confusion to the scene. 

At the turn of the century, a new style suddenly appears in English manuscripts. The 
figures are solid, compact, and are placed in three-dimensional space. They no longer over- 
lap in inextricable confusion but are separated from one another by empty space. Although 
there is still a fondness for rich decoration, we are clearly confronted by anew and power- 
ful source of inspiration. It is with this new style that we are concerned. 


II—HERMAN SCHEERRE AND THE MASTER OF THE BEAUFORT SAINTS 


Attempts have been made to explain the new style by the presence of Bohemian artists 
in the train of Anne of Bohemia at the time of her arrival in England for her marriage to 
Richard II in 1382. There is no documentary evidence to support this view, and the passage 
in Froissart mentions only that the queen was accompanied by a goodly number of knights, 
ladies, and court maidens.® Stylistic evidence in support of the Bohemian origin of the 
style is almost equally slight. E. Dostal has made much of Czech influence on the ornament 
employed in the English manuscripts of about 1400.7 The usual spoon-shaped ieaf, used 
as the chief motive in English ornament, differs radically, however, from the broken-sur- 
faced acanthus that adorns the Bohemian manuscripts. The use of a spiral acanthus, or 
ribbon ornament, in English manuscripts (Fig. 8) escaped the attention of Dostal, although 
it was frequently employed by the Prague miniaturists. It also appears in Flemish and 
Dutch manuscripts at a slight later date due, perhaps, to English influence. It is unknown 
to me elsewhere and may possibly have been suggested to the English decorators by some 
Bohemian monument. Even Dostal admits that the figure style of the English miniatures 
is wholly unlike the Czech paintings.® 

A more likely place to search for the source of our style is the Netherlands and the Lower 
Rhine valley which, since the thirteenth century, had been in artistic as well as commercial 
and political communication with England. Some years ago, Sir George Warner discovered 
Low German inscriptions on two of the miniatures of the Bible of Richard II in the British 


4. Eric G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts of 


8. There are many instances of ivy leaves twisting about 
the XIVth and XV th Centuries, Paris and Brussels, 1928, 


a stem or bar in Franco-Flemish manuscripts of the late 


pp. 28-9, pls. 71-2; The New Palaeographical Society 
Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts, Second Series, London, 
1913-30, 11, pls. 196-97. 

5. Millar, idid., p. 29, pl. 73. 

6. Oeuvres de Froissart, published by M. le Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels, 1869, 1x, 459-61. 

7. P¥ispéoky k Déjindm Cesktho Ilum..nétorsktho Umént 
na Sklonku XIV, Brinn, 1928 (with an English summary). 


fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. A characteristic 
example can be found on fol. 31 of the Psalter of the Duc 
de Berry (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS fr. 13091). 

9. Georg Graf Vitzthum, Die Pariser Miniaturmalerei 
von der Zeit des hl. Ludwig bis zu Philipp von Valois, Leipzig, 
1907; Paul Clemen in Wallraf-Richartz Fahrbuch, 1, 1924, 
48 and Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xxx1v, 1911, 
62 ff. 
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iH Museum (Royal MS 1 E 1x), one of the chief manuscripts of the group in question.!° 
ss Dostal denies that these inscriptions are in a Low German dialect, but Miss Margaret 
Rickert was able to produce additional evidence to support Warner’s contention." This 
new evidence, which will be discussed presently, links the Bible with the name of Herman 
Scheerre who emerges as one of the leading illuminators in the early fifteenth century. 

A number of manuscripts have been linked to Master Herman and his signature appears 
in three of them. On the background of the miniature on fol. 1 of the Chichele Breviary in 
the Lambeth Palace Library (MS 69) is inscribed the motto: “Si quis amat non laborat 
quo(d) herman.” His name is twice written in the text of the Bedford Psalter and Hours 
in the British Museum (Add. MS 42131). On fol. 124 is the legend: ‘““Herman your meke 
seruant,” while on fol. 232” are the words: “I am Herman your owne seruant.” Miss Rickert 
discovered a third signed manuscript in the British Museum, a Book of Masses and Devo- 
fi tions (Add. MS 16998). On the miniature of fol. 37 of this last volume is the inscription: 
: “Hermannus Scheerre me fecit,” and on fol. 67 are the words: “Omnia leuia sun(t) 
: aman(ti).”” Miss Rickert’s discovery is of great significance, for it not only gives us the 
last name of Master Herman, but also, by the words “me fecit,”’ presents proof of his per- 
sonal authorship of a specific miniature. 

Stylistically related to these three signed manuscripts are certain others containing the 


i Latin motto which can be regarded as the trade-mark of the Herman atelier. The motto in 
‘ its most complete form is used in the miniature on fol. 30 of a Book of Hours formerly in 
A the collection of Mr. A. Chester Beatty: “Si quis amat non laborat. Omnia leuia sunt 
: . amanti.” Similarly, on fol. 23” of the Beaufort Hours in the British Museum (Royal MS 


2 A xviii), are the words: “Omnia leuia sunt amanti: si quis amat non laborat: de daer.”’ 
In the Bible of Richard II (Royal MS 1 E 1x of the British Museum) Miss Rickert found 
the motto used in an abbreviated form on fol. 229: “Omnia leuia sunt amanti.” 

The mottoes in this group of manuscripts offer only the slightest indication of the origin 
of the artist. The miniatures abound with mottoes and inscriptions, often meaningless 
and used for decorative purposes. At times they are in Latin, but sometimes French or 
a Low German words are used, and occasionally indecipherable Greek letters appear. Even 
Herman’s favorite motto is sometimes left incomplete or is divided into two parts and used 
on separate pages according to the exigencies of space. In the Beaufort Hours, for example, 
the empty space following the complete motto is filled with the words: “‘de daer.”. These 
words appear to be Middle Low German but might have been written equally well by a 
i Fleming or a Dutchman." The same is true of the Germanic inscriptions in the Bible of 
Richard II. Herman’s last name, Scheerre, is also Lower Rhenish in character but could 
be either Flemish or Dutch in origin. 

Miss Rickert has uncovered some documentary evidence which may pertain to the 
problem." Two wills, dating from 1407 and preserved in a register of the Archdeaconry of 
London Wills, at Somerset House, contain as a witness the name “Herman lymnour.”’ In one 
i of these documents the names “‘Simone de Colonia’ and ““Hermanno deColonia” also appear. 
: Our own artist, Herman Scheerre, was certainly active in England in 1407, and Miss Rickert 
o believes that the “Herman lymnour” may refer to him. If this is the case, his close association 
with Rhinelanders, as shown in the will, indicates a possible Rhenish origin for the master. 


10. George F. Warner and Julius P. Gilson, British 12. I am indebted to Professor J. A. Walz of Harvard | 
Museum, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old University for his comments on the linguistic problems ; 
ie: Royal and King’s Collections, 1, London, 1921, p. 21. presented by these words. Professor Walz suggests that 4 

11. “Herman the Illuminator,” Burlington Magazine, the word DE may be an abbreviation for pEvus. : 


LXVI, 1935, 39-40. 13. Op. cit. 
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I am able to present fresh evidence that seems to throw some doubt on this hypothesis. 
The Horae in the Bodleian Library (Lat. Liturg. f. 2) has escaped the attention of historians 
of art, but it brings new light to the Herman question (Figs. 1-6). It is small in size 
(5 7/8 by 4 7/8 in.) and contains but 173 leaves. In spite of the modest scale, it is richly 
decorated with seventeen full-page miniatures and two smaller ones. The significance of 
this book is enhanced by the fact that it can be securely dated. On fol. 147 is a short Office 
of Richard le Scrope, Archbishop of York, while on the preceding page is a miniature de- 
picting his martyrdom (Fig. 1). This holy man was beheaded in 1405, and his memory 
enjoyed something of a cult until the end of the reign of Henry IV in 1413.4 The book, 
therefore, was probably intended for a York patron and was certainly executed after 1405 
and probably before 1413, for after this latter date the cult of Richard le Scrope was no 
longer popular. 

The miniatures show the work of two distinct artistic personalities. By the same hand 
as the Decapitation of Richard le Scrope are the Transfiguration (fol. 2”) with kneeling 
figures of the patron and his wife replacing the usual apostles; the Sacred Heart containing 
the five wounds made in the body of Christ (fol. 4”); the Pieta (fol. 10) (Fig. 2); the Virgin 
Enthroned (fol. 19%) (Fig. 3); the half-page miniature of the Education of the Virgin (fol. 
104”); St. Stephen (fol. 140”); St. Mary Magdalen (fol. 141%); St. Michael Battling with 
the Dragon (fol. 143”) (Fig. 4); and St. George and the Dragon (fol. 144”) (Fig. 6). 

The second master whose style we shall consider presently executed the St. Christopher 
(fol. 6%) (Fig. 5), the St. Catherine and St. Margaret (fol. 11’), and the Annunciation 
(fol. 12”). Another and very inferior hand executed the St. George (fol. 9”), Christ before 
Pilate (fol. 32”), the Virgin and Child seated on a Rustic Bench (fol. 43”), St. yorene (fol. 
59”), and the Last Judgment (fol. 68”). 

On the robe of the Enthroned Madonna, as a border for her mantle, an almost com- 
pletely defaced inscription is used. The word omnia and the letters A mM a N can be dis- 
cerned and immediately suggest the motto employed by Herman. The miniature itself 
bears out the attribution to Herman (Fig. 3). The Virgin is clad in a rich blue mantle over 
a green dress decorated with gold. On her head is a crown of seven lilies, symbolic of the 
seven Christian virtues. The golden throne is placed against a bright red mandorla which, 
in turn, is superimposed on a background of brilliant blue angels. The rich color effect is 
a regular feature of the Herman manuscripts. The oval face of the Madonna with its deep- 
set eyes, small sharp nose, and pursed lips is strikingly like some of the female heads em- 
ployed in the signed Bedford Psalter and Hours (Add. 42131) (Fig. 21). 

The miniature of the Magdalen is almost as rich in its color, the figure being clad in a 
bright red mantle over a green dress. The facial type, also, closely resembles some of the 
heads in the Bedford Hours. 

The Pieta (Fig. 2) has many points of similarity with the Annunciation miniature of the 
Beaufort Hours (Royal 2 A xvuir) (Fig. 8). The Madonna type in both scenes is identical, 
with high brow, slender nose, small mouth, and deep-set eyes. The effect of great sensitivity 
is heightened by the pale, transparent flesh tones painted over the cool green ground. The 
position of the Madonna of the Annunciation, with her hand to her breast and her head 
turned to hear the words of the angel, suggests certain Sienese prototypes. The Magdalen 
of the Oxford manuscript, clasping the feet of the dead Christ, is also Italian in origin. The 
end of her robe breaks through the frame and is exactly repeated by the drapery of the 
Angel of the Annunciation. The figures of the Annunciation are placed well back from the 

14. This unique office has been published by Falconer Madan in the Athenaeum, August 4, 1888, pp. 160-61. 
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front plane of the picture and are contained in a polygonal niche-like structure. The spatial 
arrangement, however, is rather ambiguous, for although the figures are well within the 
space of the architectural frame, the drapery of the angel extends beyond the side of the 
structure. In the Pieta of the Oxford manuscript, similar inconsistencies are very marked, 
especially in the figures of St. John and the Magdalen. 

The Annunciation contains the Herman motto on the cloth covering the prie-dieu and 
is the only miniature in the Beaufort Horae in Herman’s style. The remaining miniatures, 
depicting a series of saints, are by a totally different artistic personality. This second 
master works in a broader and somewhat coarser style. He glosses over surface details, 
uses thicker impasto and is fond of heavy, dissonant color combinations, dark red em- 
ployed with yellows and yellow-green appearing frequently. His compositions are more 
dynamic than those of Herman and often, as in the St. Christopher (fol. 11”) (Fig. 7), or the 
St. George (fol. 5%) (Fig. 9), depend on strong lines in opposing directions. In the latter, 
the S-shape of the dragon is carried up through the spear and leg of the saint, repeated in 
the fluttering mantle, and echoed in the gold filigree design painted on the maroon back- 
ground. The miniatures of the saints in the Beaufort Hours show considerably more interest 
in space than does the Annunciation. The use of the polygonal niche established by Herman 
in the Annunciation is also employed in the saints miniatures but, whereas Herman em- 
ployed a flat background, the master who painted these pages suggests a round or even 
polygonal space arrangement to the rear. The front plane is always clearly defined either 
by a landscape feature, as in the St. Christopher, or by actually continuing the sides of the 
niche along the lower edge of the scene, as illustrated by the St. George. The sanctity of 
the frame itself is always respected and the figures are not allowed to come in front of it, 
or to extend beyond it. The facial types employed by the Master of the Beaufort Saints 
(as he shall henceforth be termed in this article) also differ radically from those of Herman. 
The sensitive faces, smooth surfaces, and slight, delicate modeling in the features of the 
Annunciation are replaced by vigorously modeled, rounded visages, with strong rapid ac- 
cents beneath the nose and in the corners of the mouth. The curious method of rendering 
the mouth sometimes gives an expression of discontent to the countenance and at other 
times, often inappropriately, suggests a smile. The faces are never expressionless. 

A comparison of the St. George with a similar subject by Herman in the Oxford Horae 
(Fig. 6) illustrates the strong differences between the two artists. Herman’s tentative space- 
handling and static rendering are at opposite poles from the pronounced spatial effects and 
strong movement of the Beaufort Master. The St. Christopher of the Oxford volume is 
almost identical with that in the Beaufort Hours (Figs. 5 and 7). The same heavy color, 
vigorous modeling, strong movement, facial type, and definition of the front plane are used 
in both. We are safe in concluding, therefore, that the second master of the Oxford Hours 
isnone other than the Master of the Beaufort Saints. 

Although the Oxford Hours are of Sarum Use, the Litany contains several Flemish 
saints. Among them are St. Gudule of Brabant, St. Waldetrudis of Mons, and St. Wal- 
bruga who was honored in Antwerp and Oudenarde. This Flemish influence in the liturgy 
is but one of several facts that suggest a Flemish origin for the Master of the Beaufort 
Saints. Mr. Francis Wormald kindly called my attention to two Horae in the British 
Museum, both of which are certainly by his hand or productions of his atelier. In one of 
-them (Add. MS 18213) (Figs. 22-23), the Calendar contains three mentions of St. Eligius, 
Bishop of Noyon, and one mention of St. Walbruga. Both of these saints are depicted in 
initials (fols. 58 and 62). Flemish rubrics are used on fol. 15”, so there can be little doubt 
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Fig. 1o—Neville Hours (Formerly Chester Beatty 
Collection): Betrayal 


Fig. 12—St. John Evangelist Fig. 13—Presentation 
fol. 37 fol. 15 


Fics. 12-13—BritrisH Museum, App. 16998, 
SaruM Hours 


Fig. 11—London, Eric G. 
Millar Collection, Hours: 
St. Jerome, fol. 12 


Fig. 14—Baptism Fig. 15 —Bishop and Priests Fig. 16—Annunciation 
fol. 55 fol. 1 fol. 4” 


Fics. 14-16—Lonpon, LAMBETH PALAce LiBrary, Cop. 69, CHICHELE BREVIARY 


Fig. 9—Beaufort Hours: St. George | 
— | 


Fig. 18—Anointing of David 
fol. 7 fol. 73 


Fig. 19—David Enthroned Fig. 20—Samson and the Lion 
fol. 183 fol. 18 


Fics. 17-21—BritisH Museum, App. 42131, BEDForD PsaLTER AND Hours 


Fig. 21—Bedford Psalter and 
Hours: Head of the Virgin 
Fig. 22—British Museum, Add. 18213, om oe Fig. 23—British Museum, Add. 18213, 


Book of Hours: Pieta Book of Hours: Souls Borne to Heaven 
fol. 68 fol. 125% 
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that the book was of Flemish origin. Nineteen historiated initials decorate the book along 
with many pages containing a rather coarse ivy border. The latter is wholly unlike the 
spoon-shaped leaves in the borders of English manuscripts of this period. The initial of 
the Pieta (fol. 68) (Fig. 22) can be taken as typical. The space here is rather shallow but 
tends to be slightly convex. In other scenes it is circular or polygonal, as in the Beaufort 
Hours. The backgrounds of the miniatures in Add. MS 18213 are deep red, enlivened with 
a filigree ornament painted in gold. The painting of the faces, with rapid accents of the 
noses and mouths, is identical with the handling in the Beaufort and Oxford Hours—but 
the quality of the miniatures of Add. 18213 is superior to any other work of the Master 
of the Beaufort Saints known to me. The iconography of the Resurrection of the Dead 
(fol. 125) (Fig. 23) is worthy of note. The motive of angels carrying the souls in a cloth 
to the Redeemer, a half-length figure in an aureole of clouds, is very common in Flemish 
and Dutch manuscripts of the early fifteenth century. Here the characteristic accenting of 
the mouth gives a smiling expression to the faces. The identical composition appears on 
fol. 101” of the second of the British Museum Horae in question (Royal MS 2 A vim). 

The text of the latter contains the same mixture of English and Flemish elements that 
are present in the Oxford Hours. It is of Sarum Use with English saints in the Calendar, 
but the Litany contains St. Bavo of Ghent and St. Walbruga as well as the usual comple- 
ment of English saints. The ornament is similar to that of Add. MS 18213, and the nine 
full-page miniatures, although badly rubbed, are certainly in the style of the Master of the 
Beaufort Saints (Fig. 30). 

An unnoticed Missal in the Musée Plantin-Moretus at Antwerp (MS 192) can be added 
to the euvre of the Master of the Beaufort Saints (Figs. 27-29). Aside from the mention 
in the Calendar of St. Eluthére, Bishop of Tournai, the liturgical contents of this volume 
offer no hint of its origin. The twelve historiated initials are painted in the usual bold, free 
manner of the master, as indicated in the miniatures of the Presentation (fol. 168%) (Fig. 28) 
and the Resurrection (fol. 120%) (Fig. 29). The latter illustrates the typical method of 
defining the front plane of the picture by means of a rocky formation in the lower right 
corner. The only full border in the Antwerp Missal (fol. 8) consists of a combination of the 
typical Flemish clover-leaf motive with the spiral acanthus (Fig. 27). The acanthus used 
in this form, we have already seen, appears regularly in English manuscripts, and its ap- 
pearance in the Antwerp Missal may be regarded as indicating English influence. 

Until order is brought to the present chaotic state of the study of Flemish manuscript 
illumination of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, it is impossible to be dog- 
matic about the exact district in which the atelier of the Beaufort Saint Master was located. 
An Horae in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal (MS 565) and a Flemish Hours in the Library of 
Arras (MS 513) are clearly related to his style. Both of these manuscripts contain the 
mention of St. Bavo in Calendars and Litanies, so perhaps it is to the Ghent region that 
he belongs. It is certainly clear from the evidence of style and text that our illuminator 
was a Fleming who devoted some of his energy to working for English patrons. We are 
safe in assuming that he resided in England for a time, when he collaborated with Herman 
on the decoration of two manuscripts. He seems to have had little influence on the English 
illuminators, so his stay in England must have been brief.“ The Antwerp Missal was 
probably executed after his return to the continent. 


15. J. Denucé, Museum Plantin-Moretus, Catalogue des Cluny, Paris (MS 1798), appears to be a copy made in 
Manuscrits, Antwerp, 1927, pp. 149-50. England of a lost manuscript by the Master of the Beaufort 
16. A crudely executed Book of Hours in the Musée Saints. 
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Returning to the work of Herman, still another manuscript can be attributed to his 
hand, the small Horae (4 3/8 by 3 1/8in., 142 leaves) recently purchased by Mr. Eric G. Millar 
for his personal library and recognized by him as belonging to the Herman group (Fig. 11). 
This manuscript is of Sarum Use and contains but four miniatures, of which two are 
products of the Herman atelier and one by Herman himself. Two of them repeat com- 
positions appearing in the Bedford Psalter and Hours (British Museum, Add. MS 42131) 
and in the British Museum Book of Devotions (Add. MS 16998). The book contains neither 
Herman’s signature nor the familiar Latin motto. 


IJI—HeErman’s ORIGINS 


The place of Herman Scheerre’s origin and the origin of his style are questions that 
present considerable difficulties. The “Herman lymnour” whose name appears in the 
London Wills of 1407, associated with Germans while in London, according to Miss Rickert. 
The possibility that Herman Scheerre is to be identified with these references has been sug- 
gested, although his collaboration with the Flemish Master of the Beaufort Saints would 
indicate that his associates in England were not exclusively German. 

In commenting on the general problem of the new style in England, Millar writes: 
“There is certainly a marked resemblance in some of the pictures of the Cologne school . . . 
which is noticeable to some extent in certain manuscripts assigned to the Rhenish school; 
I would name as one of these a fine Biblia Pauperum, now Kings § in the British Museum.””!” 
Kings § is a collection of miniatures cut from a Biblia Pauperum dating from about 1400 
and having only a slight stylistic connection with Herman’s style. One clearly legible 
Low German inscription (fol. 30’) and traces of others (fols. 6” and 11”) suggest a general 
Lower Rhenish provenance for the manuscript, but the style of the miniatures differs 
strongly from contemporary Cologne painting.'* Indeed, analogies with certain Dutch 
manuscripts are much more revealing. A comparison of the Nativity on fol. 2 (Fig. 34) 
with the same subject in an unpublished Brabantine Missal in the Library at Arras (MS 
787) (Fig. 35) suggests the Netherlands rather than Cologne.’® 

The Lower Rhenish district, including the Low Countries, belongs to a single general 
cultural and artistic group (corresponding to a certain extent to the geographic distribution 
of the dialect), but certain local differences can be distinguished.2° Cologne manuscripts 
of the early years of the fifteenth century are extremely rare, but those listed by Jerchel 
in a recent article in the Wallraf-Richartz Fahrbuch™ are wholly different not only from 
Kings 5, but also from the Herman style. The lively movement of figures and the free pic- 
torial drawing are quite unlike the smooth, static, plastic figures of the British Museum 
Biblia Pauperum. 

To the meager list of Cologne manuscripts dating from about 1400, I can add a small 
unpublished Horae in the Musée Calvet at Avignon (MS 208) (Figs. 32-33). Although not 
of high quality, the scarcity of material may justify a short digression from our main 
problem in order to consider it in some detail. The book consists of 260 folios in gather- 


17. English Ill. Mss., XIV-XV Cent., pp. 30-31. 

18. British Museum, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 111, 2-3. 

19. Like so many other Flemish manuscripts, this 
volume has escaped the attention of scholars. The book 
is of comparatively small size (648 inches) with 374 
folios in gatherings of eight. An inscription on fol. 1 dated 
1775 states that the manuscript belonged to the library of 
St. Vaast at Arras. Eight historiated initials and many 


illuminated ones adorn its pages. The prominence of St. 
Gertrude (Gheertrudis) in the Calendar suggests Brabant 
as a possible place of origin. 

20. Heinrich Jerchel, “Die Niederrheinische Buch- 
malerei der Spatgotik (1380-1470),” Wallraf-Richartz 
Jahrbuch, x, 1938, 65-90; also Alfred Stange, Deutsche 
Malerei der Gotik, 1, Berlin, 1936, 104 ff. and m1, Berlin, 
1938, 80, 113. 

21. Op. cit. 
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Fig. 24—Moses Before the Tabernacle Me, 
fol. 25 » 


Fig. 25—Elkanah and his Two Wives Fig. 27—Page from Missal 
fol. 64 fol. 8 


Fig. 26—Beheading of David’s Envoy _ Fig. 28—Presentation in the Temple Fig. 29—Resurrection 
fol. 72” fol. 168” fol. 120” 
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Fig. 3o—British Museum, Royal 2 A 
Book of Hours: Crucifixion 


fol. 63° 


Fig. 32—Resurrection 
fol. 44” 


Fig. 31—Cologne, Schniitgen Museum, 
Detail of Altar Wing: Resurrection 


Fig. 33—St. Veronica 
fol. 21 


Fics. 32-33—Avicnon, Musfe Catvet, MS 208, Book or Hours 
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ings of eight leaves, with sixteen to nineteen lines to a page. It measures 114 by 76 mm. 
(4 5/8 by 3 in.). The Calendar (fols. 1-12”) lists many Lower Rhenish saints and Cologne 
bishops. St. Severin is especially honored. The text contains only slight departures from 
the usual early fifteenth-century Book of Hours: a prayer to Pope Benedict II (fol. 16), a 
poem in praise of Urban V, added in cursive script (fol. 20%), a lengthy prayer to the Holy 
Face (fol. 22), and an Oratio to St. Thomas of Canterbury (fol. 207"). The Litany (fols. 
85-89) like the Calendar, pointing to the Lower Rhine and especially to Cologne, men- 
tions among others Sts. Pantaleon, Lambert, Gereon, Donatian, Severin, Kunibert, Heri- 
bert, Willibord, Gertrude, Walbrugis, and Aldegundis. I can discover nothing about the 
history of the volume beyond the fact that it came into the Library in 1839 as a gift from 
a certain Canon Callet. 

The decoration consists of twenty-four full-page miniatures, the reverse sides of which 
are blank, depicting the following subjects: St. Veronica holding the Sudarium (fol. 21”) 
(Fig. 33), Nativity (fol. 23%), Circumcision (fol. 26%), Epiphany (fol. 27’), Last Supper 
(fol. 29”), Agony in the Garden (fol. 31”), Betrayal (fol. 32”), Flagellation (fol. 33%), Cruci- 
fixion (fol. 37”), Deposition (fol. 40%), Pieta (fol. 41”), Entombment (fol. 42”), Resurrection 
(fol. 43”) (Fig. 32), Christ in Limbo (fol. 44”), Christ appearing to the Magdalen (fol. 45°), 
Ascension (fol. 46”), Pentecost (fol. 47”), Last Judgment (fol. 48%), Man of Sorrows with 
Instruments of the Passion (fol. 75%), the Holy Trinity (fol. 139%), Annunciation (fol. 
202%), Standing Madonna and Child (fol. 215%), Coronation of the Virgin (fol. 240”), and a 
half-length Madonna and Child on a Crescent (fol. 249”). The miniatures are not all by 
the same hand, but the differences are in the quality rather than in the style. The borders 
surrounding the miniatures are rather perfunctory foliate designs, and several of the pages 
of text contain illuminated initials with bar and ivy borders of a very archaic character. 

The characteristic Cologne feminine type is seen in the miniature of St. Veronica with 
two Dominican monks kneeling in prayer before her (Fig. 33). The same type, for example, 
appears in the St. Catherine miniature of the foundation document of the Griinen Fisch- 
markt, dated 1402 and preserved in the City Archives of Cologne (Zunftakten 271).” It is 
interesting to compare the Resurrection (Fig. 32) with a painting of this subject on an 
altar wing in the Schniitgen Museum of Cologne by a close follower of the Master of St. 
Veronica (Fig. 31). Although the panel painter is far more skilful than the miniaturist, there 
is a much more reasonable relationship between the leg of Christ and the sarcophagus in 
the manuscript than on the panel. In the Resurrection of the Schniitgen Museum, the 
soldier in the lower right corner is resting on a hillock although his arm does not touch the 
mound, thereby upsetting the balance of the figure. In the manuscript, the soldier leans 
heavily on an upturned basket. The traditional method of supporting the figure in Cologne 
painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is by means of a helmet, and I am in- 
debted to Miss Dorothy Miner for the probable explanation of the basket. She has called 
my attention to two miniatures of the Resurrection in a German Lectionary of the four- 
teenth century (Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, MS 148, fols. 23% and 46) in which the 
helmet appears. The helmets in these miniatures are banded and stylized in such a way as 
to make it understandable why they could be easily mistaken for baskets. Certainly it 
was such a manuscript as this that served the miniaturist of the Avignon Hours as a proto- 
type. The Crucifixion miniature is very similar to a more elaborate panel of the Calvary 
preserved in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, which is also given to the Master of St. 


22. Reproduced by H. Jerchel, op. cit., fig. 37. See also bis Stefan Lochner, Cologne, 1923, fig. 63; and K. Schaefer, 
O. H. Forster, Die Kélnische Malerei von Meister Wilhelm Geschichte der Kilner Malerschule, Libeck, 1923, fig. 23. 
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Veronica. The beautiful single page of the Crucifixion in the R. von Hirsch collection, 
Basel, is also painted in this style and resembles both the panel painting and the Avignon 
manuscript. The elaborate panel in the Deutsches Museum of Berlin containing forty- 
five small scenes of the Life of Christ may be a slightly earlier work in the style of the 
Veronica Master (ca. 1390) and is also related to the Avignon miniatures.% The scenes de- 
picting the Circumcision, Flagellation, Ascension, and Last Judgment are very similar to 
the miniatures in the Avignon Horae. 


Returning to the chief problem under consideration, Cologne manuscript illumination 
and panel painting can be eliminated as a possible source for Herman’s style, since the 
known monuments are markedly different in style. By some strange irony, the objects 
which have a more direct connection with Herman’s style are themselves of unknown 
provenance. This is true of the three miniatures bound in a Roman Horae in the Linel 
collection of Frankfurt a.M. The manuscript itself is dated about 1420-40, but Swarzenski 
and Schilling consider the added pages to be of earlier date® and link them with the Hours 
of the Duke of Berry in Brussels (Bibl. Royale, MS 11060-61) and the pre-Eyckian decora- 
tion of the Hours of Milan and Turin. The page containing the miniature of St. Bernard 
(Fig. 36) is the only one of the three to show any connection with Herman. The space is 
brought forward out of the picture by means of a polygonal platform on which the figures 
stand or kneel. The background itself is slightly concave, and the donor, overlapping the 
frame, is almost entirely put outside the space of the picture. This spatial arrangement is 
very similar to Herman’s miniature of the Annunciation in the Beaufort Hours (Fig. 8), 
with its polygonal niche and its donors in the margins. 

It is possible to be a little more exact about the origin of the Frankfurt miniatures, 
since they are related stylistically to a small Book of Hours in The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York (MS 76). This manuscript is not only written largely in Flemish, but 
the Calendar and Litany also carry the full complement of Flemish saints. St. Bavo is 
entered in red in the Calendar and indicates that the book was probably executed for a 
patron of the region of Ghent. The book contains twenty-four full-page miniatures and a 
number of decorated initials and borders, the latter sometimes composed of a spiral acan- 
thus or ribbon. The miniatures are the product of two artistic personalities. One of these 
shows affinities with Parisian manuscript illumination, but the second has many points of 
similarity with the Frankfurt miniatures. A typical page by this master is the St. Veronica 
(fol. 265%) (Fig. 37). The figure is placed well back from the front plane of the picture and 
stands on a steep floor that bends outward, forming a polygonal platform like that of the 
St. Bernard of the Frankfurt series. The thin proportions, maroon background with gold 
filigree ornament and, above all, the oval head with its full cheeks and rather sullen face, 
show that this master belongs to the same stylistic group. Most of the miniatures of the 
Morgan Hours show that the artist had great respect for the frame, but in one of them, 
the Virgin and Child (fol. 195”), the donor is placed outside of the space of the picture and 
is permitted to overlap the frame as in the Frankfurt page. Unfortunately, both donor and 
Madonna were repainted later in the fifteenth century, but the ground, ornament, and 
frame clearly show that the repainting preserves an earlier composition. The Creation of 


23. Georg Swarzenski and Rosy Schilling, Die illu- in Jahrbuch fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1928, fig. 22. This 
minierten Handschriften und Einzelminiaturen des Mittel- author (p. 146) points to an earlier fourteenth-century 
alters und der Renaissance in Frankfurter Besitz, Frankfurt group of Cologne panels containing the same elaborate 
a.M., 1929, pp. 186-7, pls. LxvI-Lxvul. succession of small scenes depicting the Life of Christ. 

24. Reproduced by Aenne Liebreich, “‘Kostumgeschicht- 25. Op. cit., pp. 148-51, pl. L1x b. 
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Adam (fol. 228%) is worthy of especial note by reason of the somewhat rare iconographic 
device of suggesting the Trinity by giving the Lord three heads. 

A second series of miniatures, having certain connections with Herman’s work, are also 
bound into a book for which they were not intended—the scenes depicting the Annuncia- 
tion and pairs of saints in the Book of Hours of Roman Use in the Royal Library at The 
Hague (MS 133 D 14). Basing his hypothesis on the Picard dialect in the Calendar and a 
Picard poem added to the manuscript in the late fifteenth century, Byvanck considers 
the book to be a North French product and dates it about 1400.% Unfortunately, the 
eight miniatures bound into the volume contain neither textual nor hagiographical clues as 
to their provenance (Fig. 39). The figures are slender in proportion and stand well 
back in the space on very steep tiled floors or ground. They are delicate in execution, with 
deep-set eyes, suggesting the sensitive faces of Herman. Like Herman, in the Annunciation 
of the Beaufort Hours, the flesh tones are glazed over a green underpainting. Unlike him, 
however, are the substantial frames which clearly define the compositions and which are 
never violated by the figures. Some of them are adorned with a spiral serrated leaf or 
acanthus. The backgrounds are decorated with the usual painted gold filigree which 
sometimes bends in a wire-like manner around the figure in outline form, as in the Sts. 
Peter and Paul (fol. 9’), and sometimes swirls off with a life of its own, as in the miniature 
of Sts. Anthony and Christopher (fol. 15%) (Fig. 39). It is, however, always moving in 
sympathy with the figures. This handling of the filigree has the effect of closely integrating 
the figures with the background and differs from Herman’s more conventional handling 
of the motive, which is static in character, often taking the form of an all-over pattern. 
When Herman allows the filigree lines to move, the motion is self-contained and is unrelated 
to the figures, which are thereby sharply isolated from it. The figure type of the Hague 
miniatures often suggests Herman, in spite of the different artistic effects resulting from the 
ornament. This can be clearly illustrated by comparing the St. Christopher with such a 
figure as the St. Michael of the Oxford Horae (Figs. 39 and 4). Similar types appear again 
on a very small scale in the inserted pages of the Utrecht Book of Hours in the collection 
of Mijnheer W. A. van Leer at Amsterdam, representing the Crucifixion (fol. 13%) and 
Christ with St. Anthony and St. Christopher (fol. 174").27 | 

It is to certain pages of the enigmatic Milan-Turin Hours that we must turn to find the 
closest continental analogies to Herman’s figure style. The holy figures depicted in the 
miniature of the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, one of the leaves preserved in the 
Louvre, have the pear-shaped heads, thin faces, and deep-set eyes found regularly in the 
larger miniatures of Herman’s manuscripts, the Betrayal scene of the Neville Hours being 
a characteristic example (Figs. 38 and 10). The lively movement in the Paris miniature 
and the attempt at facial expression are elements found but rarely in Herman. Landscape 
details and the light tonality, also, differentiate this master from Herman. The Louvre 
miniature belongs to the atelier of Hulin de Loo’s “Hand B”’ of the Milan fragment, dated 
by him about 1402-05.”8 

As in the case of the Master of the Beaufort Saints, our very imperfect knowledge of 
Flemish manuscript illumination of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries makes 
it impossible to be dogmatic regarding the provenance of Herman. We have been able to 


26. Les principaux manuscrits a peintures de la Biblio- landsche Miniaturen in Handschriften der 14°, 15° en 16* 
théque royale des Pays-Bas et du Musée Meermanno-Westre- Eeuwen, The Hague, 1921, pl. 3. 
enianum @ la Haye, Paris, 1924, pp. 34-35, pl. xv. 28. Heures de Milan, Brussels and Paris, 1911, pp. 16- 
27. A. W. Byvanck and G. J. Hoogewerff, Noord-Neder- 17, pl. vi. 
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eliminate Cologne on the basis of stylistic differences. Stylistic similarities have been 
found in manuscripts tentatively located in the southern Netherlands. Hainaut and 
Picardy, having Romance dialects rather than Germanic, can be eliminated on linguistic 
grounds, since the form of the name Scheerre and the Middle Low German inscriptions 
found in two of his manuscripts prove him to have spoken a Germanic tongue. Holland, 
like Cologne, can be eliminated on stylistic grounds, for I am unable to find any Dutch 
manuscript that resembles the Herman style except in the most general way. By this 
process, we arrive at Flanders and, more specifically, at Ghent, where at least one of the 
related manuscripts can be localized. This tentative provenance for Herman makes his 
collaboration with the Flemish Master of the Beaufort Saints entirely understandable. 


IV—HERMAN’S CHRONOLOGY 


A study of the chronology of Herman’s production in England points to an activity 
that extended over a period of approximately fifteen years. Most of the continental 
analogies to the master’s production that have been discussed seem more closely related to 
the single page of the Annunciation in the Beaufort Hours (Fig. 8) than to any other of his 
works.”® Compared with other paintings by Herman, the execution is smoother, more 
sophisticated, and more highly finished, a phenomenon that can be explained only by the 
fact that the artist was in very close contact with his continental sources. This book was 
probably executed for John de Beaufort, Marquis of Somerset, who was married in 1399. 
The Herman miniature contains a representation of the patron with his wife, and conse- 
quently must have been done after that date. We can thus date the work approximately 
1400 and can consider it to be the first extant work of Herman done in England. 

We have seen that the Oxford Hours (Figs. 1-6) must have been executed after 1405, 
the date of the death of Richard le Scrope, and was probably completed before the end of 
the reign of Henry IV in 1413. The execution is still relatively refined and the continental 
influence, as has been indicated before, is still noticeable, so that the work cannot have been 
done long after 1405, perhaps about 1407. The Neville Hours, formerly in the A. Chester 
Beatty collection, is very close to the Oxford Horae in style.2° This small manuscript of 108 
leaves (6 13/16 by § in.) receives its name from the fact that in the late fifteenth century 
it belonged to George Neville. The original patron, with his coat-of-arms, is represented 
on fol. 7", but he has never been identified. The Herman motto is used on the background 
of the miniature on fol. 30 but, even if the volume were not so inscribed, the attribution to 
Herman would be a certainty. A comparison of the miniature of the Betrayal (fol. 32”) 
(Fig. 10) with the St. Michael of the Oxford manuscript (Fig. 4) clearly indicates the same 
hand at work. The thin face of St. Michael, with its domical brow, prominent cheek-bones, 
and deep-set eyes with shadowed upper lids are exactly repeated in the Christ of the Neville 
Hours. The proportions of the two figures are the same and the space treatment is identical. 
Indeed, so similar are the two manuscripts that they can be assigned to the same approxi- 
mate date, 1407. 

The small Book of Hours owned by Mr. Eric G. Millar falls between the Beaufort 
Hours and the Oxford Hours in style. Only one of the four miniatures in this book shows 


29. British Museum, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 1, pp. 32-333 
O. Elfrida Saunders, English Illumination, Paris, 1928, pp. 
111, 115; Eric G. Millar, op. cit., pp. 35-36, pl. 85; British 
Museum, Schools of Illumination, Part 1v, pl. 8; British 
Museum, Reproductions from Illuminated Manuscripts, 


Series 1, 1923, 3rd ed., pl. xv. 

30. This book is known to me only through the descrip- 
tion and plates in Catalogue of the Renowned Collection of 
Western Manuscripts, the Property of A. Chester Beatty, 
Esq., Sotheby 8 Company Sales Catalogue, Part 1, June 7, 
1932, Lot 26, pp. 44-47. 
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sufficient skill to be by the hand of Herman himself, the St. Jerome on fol. 122 (Fig. 11). 
Here we meet the usual delicacy of the master, and we see his habit of glazing flesh tones 
over a green underpainting. This delicacy is not found in the miniatures of the Last Judg- 
ment (fol. 43) and of God the Father holding Souls of the Dead (fol. 104), both of which 
repeat compositions found in other Herman manuscripts." The fourth miniature, the Vigil 
of the Dead (fol. 65), is by an inferior artist who is also responsible for the late decoration 
in the famous East Anglian Psalter of the St. Omer Family in the British Museum (Add. 
MS 39810). 

The Sarum Horae in the British Museum (Add. MS 16998) (Figs. 12-13) we have 
mentioned before as being of especial significance because of the inscription Hermannus 
Scheerre me fecit appearing on the background of the miniature of St. John the Evangelist 
on fol. 37. These words give us the family name of Master Herman and at the same time 
establish a specific miniature that can be given, on unassailable grounds, to that artist. 
The saint is very similar to the St. Michael of the Oxford Hours (Fig. 4) and, in spite of 
being on a very much smaller scale, there can be no doubt that it is by the same hand. 
Even more striking is the similarity between the St. Joseph of the Presentation miniature 
(fol. 15) and the St. Jerome in the Horae belonging to Mr. Millar (Figs. 13 and 11). The 
thirty-two small miniatures are not all by Herman himself, but all show a relationship to 
the Herman manuscripts of about 1405-07. 

The Bedford Psalter and Hours in the British Museum (Add. MS 42131), one of the 
most sumptuous of the Herman manuscripts, can also be dated with a certain degree of 
accuracy (Figs. 17-21).** The name Herman appears twice in the text (fols. 124 and 232”), 
while on fol. 21 is an inscription which gives the name of the original owner, John, Duke of 
Bedford. The inscription reads: “I comminde me vnto you. I pray God saue the Duke of 
Bedford.”” His coat-of-arms on fol. 73 makes the identification sure. John Wade became 
Duke of Bedford in 1414, so the manuscript must have been executed shortly after that 
date. 

The style of the miniatures bears out the late dating. The rich foliate borders of the 
characteristic English type adorn the pages, and over three hundred initials are historiated 
with Biblical subjects and heads of male and female saints, prophets, or other holy figures. 
These heads show considerable interest in portraiture and many of them are by Herman 
himself (Fig. 21). The majority of the larger initials are also by Herman, although some, 
notably those in the Passion series, are less skilful in style, indicating the hands of as- 
sistants.* The large miniatures and heads by Herman show a slight coarsening in the 
handling of the paint, a loss of the smooth, thin surface-quality that we have noticed in his 
earliest works in England. In the Biblical subjects, however, Herman demonstrates that 
he has kept abreast of the developments in space and landscape that had been taking place 
on the Continent. The miniatures of the Anointing of David (fol. 73) (Fig. 18) and Samson 
and the Lion (fol. 95) (Fig. 20) show great advance in landscape and the use of spatial 
arrangements that are almost circular in plan. The composition of the Annunciation (fol. 7) 
(Fig. 17) is much like that of the Beaufort Hours but with increased depth and clarity of 
space and complication of silhouette. All these elements indicate a comparatively late date 
for the manuscript and show that Herman remained much closer to the Continent in his 


31. London, British Museum, Add. MS 16998, fol. 74”; 34. The New Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of An- 
and Add. MS 42131, fol. 37. cient Manuscripts, London, 1913-1930, Second Series, 11, 

32. Reproduced in color in F. Harrison, English Manu- pls. 198-200; William A. Shaw “The Early English School 
scripts of the Fourteenth Century, London, 1937, pl. 10. of Portraiture,” Burlington Magazine, Lxv, 1934, 171. 


33. M. Rickert, op. cit. 35. Fols. 24’, 26", 28, and 30. 
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development than one might expect. We shall see later that the native development at this 
period was in a direction diametrically opposed to that taken by Herman. 

The great Bible in the British Museum (Royal MS 1 E 1x) (Figs. 24-26) has been 
mentioned frequently as having a connection with the Herman manuscripts, but it re- 
mained for Miss Rickert to prove his actual participation in the decoration of the manu- 
script by the discovery of his motto on fol. 229.°° This rich manuscript with its many his- 
toriated initials is traditionally called the Bible of Richard II, but there is nothing in the 
book itself, or its known history, to link it with that monarch. Several of the miniatures 
of St. Jerome (fols. 94”, 126" [reproduced in Millar, pl. 76], 129, 229) show a close relation- 
ship to the representation of that saint in the Horae belonging to Mr. Millar (Fig. 11). 
The placing of the saint in space on fol. 126” and the interest in the accessories of the books 
and book cabinet are the same, but the execution of the Bible is less refined. A closer 
stylistic analogy is found in the Oxford Hours, which appears to have been done at approxi- 
mately the same stage in Herman’s development. A comparison of the Decapitation of 
Richard le Scrope with the miniature in the Bible depicting the Beheading of David’s 
Messenger (fol. 72%) furnishes ample proof of this (Figs. 1 and 26). The development of 
the handling of three-dimensional space is slightly more advanced than in the Oxford 
manuscript and Herman has acquired a respect for the frame of his pictures that is absent 
in the Oxford Hours. A clear illustration of this is in the miniature of Elkanah and his Two 
Wives (fol. 64) (Fig. 25). Elkanah and Anna stand in the front plane of the picture while 
Phenenna and her children are to the rear. The frame formed by the initial clearly bounds 
the composition and overlaps the lower extremities of the foreground figures, causing a 
spatial arrangement far more consistent than that employed in the Oxford manuscript. 
The space, however, is less clear and more shallow than that of the Bedford Hours, which 
we have dated shortly after 1414. It is safe, therefore, to place the Bible about 1410, some 
ten years after the death of Richard II. Herman seems to have been the chief master in 
charge of decorating the Bible, for the most important miniatures are by his hand. Other 
miniatures in the book are by less skilful assistants. 

It is possible to see certain points of similarity between the great Bible in the British 
Museum and the Chichele Breviary (Figs. 14-16).*7 This latter manuscript, which is now 
in the Lambeth Palace Library (Cod. 69), was owned by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1414 to 1443. His arms were added to the decoration on fols. 1 and 209 
along with the royal arms, suggesting that the book was presented to the archbishop by 
either Henry V or Henry VI. This does not help with the problem of dating, however, but 
Herbert, in his study of the Liturgy, has been able to establish a terminus ante quem of 
1416.°® Herman’s name appears twice, once on fol. 1 (Fig. 15) in connection with the motto, 
and alone on fol. 148”. 

The decoration consists of rich English foliate ornament and a great many historiated 
initials by several different artists. Herman himself was responsible for the painting of 
only nine of these.*® One of his assistants, the artist who painted the Annunciation (fol. 


36. Op. cit.; see also British Museum, Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 1, 
1921, p. 21; O. Elfrida Saunders, op. cit., pp. 110, 111, 113, 
115, pls. 119-21; Eric G. Millar, op. cit., pp. 31-32, pls. 
74-78; British Museum, Schools of Illumination, Part tv, 
pls. 4-5; British Museum, Reproductions from Illuminated 
Manuscripts, Series 111, 1925, 3rd ed., pl. xxvul. 

37. Eric G. Millar, Bulletin de la Société Francaise de 
Reproduction de Manuscrits a Peintures, 1x, Paris, 1925, pl. 


x1; The New Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of Ancient 
Manuscripts, Second Series, u, pl. 131; Burlington Fine 
Arts Club Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, London, 
1908, no. 148; M. R. James and C. Jenkins, 4 Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace, Cambridge, 1930-32, no. 69. 

38. The New Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of An- 
cient Manuscripts, loc. cit. 

39. Fols. 1, 141, 145, 148’, 192”, 237, 282, 300", and 394. 
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4”), shows a very close connection with Herman, but he handles his brush more heavily 
and with less skill (Fig. 16). The faces are smooth and round, and heavy daubs of pigment 
are employed to define the lips and the shadow under the nose. The hands are coarse, 
square in shape, with short unarticulated fingers pressed closely together. The master of 
the Annunciation executed twelve of the miniatures.*° The style of a second assistant can 
also be discerned, a characteristic miniature being the Baptism of Christ (fol. 55) (Fig. 14). 
This master used a fine, pointed brush in a rather linear manner. He is fond of detail, 
often defining the individual locks of hair and the teeth of the partially opened mouths. 
The fingers are long, pointed, spread apart, and sometimes show a tentative attempt at 
articulation." Both the masters of the Baptism and of the Annunciation were employed 
on the Bible of Richard IT and it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that both manuscripts 
were decorated at approximately the same time, namely, about 1410.” 

Let us briefly summarize our findings. Herman’s career in England extended roughly 
from 1400 to about 1415. Eight manuscripts dating from these years are known to us. 
Most of them were done with the aid of assistants and two were decorated in collaboration 
with the Master of the Beaufort Saints. In contrast to the native tradition, Herman’s 
style is static and plastic. In the first years of his activity his conception of space is rather 
shallow and the relationship of figures to space is irrational. Figures placed well back from 
the front plane often overlap the frame of the picture. In these years, his style is smooth, 
refined, and highly finished. Later, the space becomes deeper, often taking a round or polyg- 
onal form, and the figures are more logically placed in the space. The frames are no longer 
violated. His method of handling paint coarsens somewhat and becomes heavier and more 
vigorous. An approximate chronology follows: 


ca. 1400 Beaufort Hours (British Museum, Royal MS 2 A xvi). Decorated in 
collaboration with the Master of the Beaufort Saints. The one page 
by Herman contains the Latin motto. 

ca. 1405 Sarum Hours (London, Collection of Mr. Eric G. Millar). Unsigned and 
without the motto. 

ca. 1405-7 Sarum Hours (British Museum, Add. MS 16998). Contains the Latin 
motto and the full signature. 

ca. 1407 Sarum Hours (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. Liturg. f. 2). Decorated in 
collaboration with the Master of the Beaufort Saints. Contains the 
motto in fragmentary form. 

ca. 1407 The Neville Hours (formerly in the A. Chester Beatty Collection). Con- 
tains the motto. 

ca. 1410 Bible, called “of Richard II” (British Museum, Royal MS 1 E 1x). Con- 
tains the motto. 

ca. 1410 Chichele Breviary (Lambeth Palace Library, Cod. 69). Contains the 
motto and signature. 

after 1414 Bedford Psalter and Hours (British Museum, Add. MS 42131). The 
signature appears twice in the text. 


40. Fols. 4”, 26’, 118”, 137, 145", 219”, 223”, 232, 313, 42. In the Bible of Richard II, the Annunciation Master 
334, 363, and 373”. painted the miniatures on fols. 50”, 125, 126", 146, and 282. 
41. The miniatures on fols. 55, 209, 215", 227, 242, and The Baptism Master decorated fols. 41”, 110, 112”, 115%, 


329” are by his hand. 116", 146’, 148, 207, and 306. 
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V—HERMAN’s INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH ILLUMINATION 


There must have been other Flemish illuminators in England in the early years of the 
fifteenth century, aside from Herman Scheerre and the Master of the Beaufort Saints, 
but most of the English artists seemed to turn to Herman and his immediate entourage for 
inspiration. In studying the nature and chronology of this native production, the principles 
governing English art as established by Professor Goldschmidt are of great assistance. 

Many scholars have noted the similarity between the Bible of Richard II and the col- 
lection of cuttings from a Missal now in the British Museum (Add. MS 29704-5). The 
brilliant task performed by Miss Margaret Rickert in reconstructing this shadow of a 
manuscript has been fully described in the Burlington Magazine.* Through painstaking 
efforts and shrewd detective work, she was able to identify the text as a Carmelite Missal, 
probably written for the Whitefriars in London. By the absence of certain feasts adopted 
by the Carmelites in 1391, she was able to place the writing of the text before that date. 

How can the dating of the text before 1391 be reconciled with the resemblance of some 
of the miniatures to the Bible of Richard II, which we have placed about 1410? Miss 
Rickert divides the miniatures of the Missal into three stylistic groups. She characterizes 
“Group A” as being conceived like panel pictures in the use of form, space, and the con- 
nection of the figures with one another (Fig. 43). ““Group B” she considers to be flat, with a 
decorative arrangement of lights and darks. The miniatures of “Group C” (Fig. 44) she 
describes as denoting an interest in narrative incident, while in style they follow the tradi- 
tion of the slightly earlier Lytlington Missal in Westminster Abbey. The text shows a 
similar hand throughout, suggesting, according to Miss Rickert, that the sharp changes 
in the style of the miniatures were due to the distribution of the gatherings among three 
groups of artists. 

An examination of the style of the miniatures in “Group C” reveals a very marked re- 
semblance to the Missal of Nicholas Lytlington, as Miss Rickert says. This latter manu- 
script is securely dated 1383-4 by documentary evidence, and there is no reason to believe 
that “Group C” of the Carmelite Missal is much later.“* In both is present the characteristic 
English tendency to employ thin, flat figures in a two-dimensional pattern filling the entire 
picture plane. The ornament in “Group C” is rather sharp and angular, with much use of 
arrow-like ivy leaves, which are wholly unlike the spoon-shaped leaves, or spiral acanthus, 
found in “Group A” and “B.” The gold backgrounds are elaborately tooled, adding to the 
impression of profusion and exuberance. 

In “Group B,” the figures are slightly less attenuated and the features less angular and 
are kept more within the frames than those of ‘““Group C.” This artist, also, follows the 
native penchant for flat all-over treatment of the picture plane and employs the richly 
tooled backgrounds like “‘C.”” Unlike “‘C,”’ Artist ‘“B” shows that he has seen the develop- 
ments of spatial arrangements in England, or on the Continent, for he has introduced 
floors, or a ground, into his compositions and, at times, employs a primitive and tentative 
perspective. The “Group B” miniatures are certainly by a native artist dominated by the 
flat English decorative tendency, but his style is more advanced in its development than 
that of “Group C.” 

The style of ““Group A” shows none of the native tendencies and is closest in spirit to 
Herman. The miniatures in this group are the work of a number of artistic personalities, 


43. “The Reconstruction of an English Carmelite Mis- 44. The New Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of An 


sal,” Burlington Magazine, Lxvul, 1935, pp. 99-113. See cient Manuscripts, Second Series, 11, pls. 196-97. 
also Millar, op. cit., plates 79-81. 
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3 Fig. 40—Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, 

d MS 469, Book of Hours: 

J Man of Sorrows Fig. 41—British Museum, Arundel 
i fol. 126" 38, De Regimine Principum: Prince 
He Henry Receiving the Book 

fol. 37 


Fig. 43 


Fig. 42—British Museum, Cotton 
Vesp. B xx, Admiralty Ordi- 
nances: Madonna and Child 


fol. 10 


Fig. 44 


Fig. 45—David Enthroned 
fol. 16 


Fig. 46—Trinity 


Fics. 45-46—British Museum, Roya. 2 B PsaLter oF Princess JOAN 


fol. 46 


| | | 
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Fics. 43-44—BritisH Museum, App. 29704—5, CuTTINGS FROM A CARMELITE MISSAL 
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all un-English in their interest in matters of space, perspective, and the creation of solid 
three-dimensional form. The miniature of the Dedication of a Church in some respects is 
comparable to Herman’s composition of the Lord speaking to Moses from the Tabernacle, 
fol. 25 of the Bible of Richard II (Figs. 43 and 24). The clear, triangular space formed by 
the cruciform shape of the building is similar in both. Herman’s temple reveals a better 
knowledge of perspective than the church in the Missal, the transept of which is rendered 
as though seen from above. This causes the ridge of the roof of the transept to have the 
same slope as the gable of the nave and gives the impression that the building is draped 
limply over the crest of a hill. Curiously enough, Herman’s temple, with its heavy lantern, 
is more like an English Gothic structure than the church of the Carmelite Missal which has 
a French fléche over the crossing. The heavy proportions of the figures in the latter manu- 
script also differ somewhat from Herman. Their round faces and small features resemble 
certain Flemish manuscripts, notably the Hours of Jean sans Peur in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Nouv. acq. lat. 3055). Similar inaccuracies of perspective are also found in 
this Horae.® The ornament in “Group A” often consists of rounded clover-like ivy leaves 
that are very common in Flemish and Dutch manuscripts. In the margin of the Dedication 
miniature is a spiral acanthus twisting about the shaft of a column which is supported on the 
back of a lion. The juxtaposition of the spiral acanthus and animals also occurs in the 
Antwerp Missal by the Master of the Beaufort Saints (Fig. 27). Some of the miniatures 
in this group are very similar in style to the work of several of the assistants employed by 
Herman in the decoration of the Bible of Richard II and the Chichele Breviary. It is not 
impossible that these same artists collaborated on the Missal. 

According to the evidence presented above, the Carmelite Missal was written and 
partially decorated before 1391. The work of “Group C” was done at this time. Some 
twenty years later, about 1410, the decoration was completed by two groups of artists. 
One of these, ““Group B,” consisted entirely of native artists. The chief master of “Group 
A” was Flemish and most of the artists assisting him seem also of continental origin. 


The famous Sherborne Missal and the Lectionary of John Lovel have also been com- 
pared to the Herman manuscripts. The Sherborne Missal, in the Library of the Duke of 
Northumberland at Alnwick Castle, has been published fully by J. A. Herbert.“ This 
sumptuous book was written by the scribe John Whas, for the Benedictine Abbey of Sher- 
borne between the years 1396 and 1407. The chief decorator was John Siferwas, an English 
illuminator, who either was influenced directly by Herman, or by some related Continental 
source. The proportions of the figures resemble those employed by Herman and the colors 
used by Siferwas are much the same. Certain English qualities are apparent in the Sher- 
borne Missal, however. The heads of the figures, with their swollen, bulging brows, are 
unlike those of Herman and follow the English canon of the fourteenth century. The figures 
are placed close to the picture plane, entirely filling it, and producing an impression of flat- 
ness and profusion. The rich foliate borders are English in their exuberance as well as in 
their detail. The full-page miniature of the Crucifixion (p. 380) clearly illustrates the char- 
acteristic insular disregard of continental developments.‘? Instead of employing the line 
of rocks in the foreground to define the forwardmost boundary of the space, as so many 
Flemish artists did, Siferwas uses them as a flat border that divides the composition into 
compartments. At the bottom of the picture is the group of the Madonna and mourning 


45. V. Leroquais, Un Livre d’Heures de Fean Sans Peur, 46. The Sherborne Missal, Roxburghe Club, Oxford, 1920, 
Paris, 1939, pl. xm. 47. Ibid., pl. xxu. 
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figures placed against a cloth, which is decorated in exactly the same manner as the back- 
ground itself, thereby causing the foreground figures to appear on the same plane as the 
distant sky. Above this group is a vast profusion of figures, horses, details of landscape, all 
crowded together in an irrational, helter-skelter manner. The restless directionless move- 
ment and effect of profuse decoration is like the treatment of some fifteenth-century Eng- 
lish vault. Although the composition is in a single plane, the artist demonstrates that he 
had seen fairly advanced spatial developments, so the manuscript must have been executed 

only very shortly before 1407. 
#e The fragmentary Lectionary in the British Museum (Harley MS 7026) must be about 
= the same date as the Sherborne Missal, as it is decorated in an identical style.*® This book 
is also a product of the John Siferwas atelier and was executed for John, fifth Lord Lovel of 

Tishmarsh, who died in 1408. 
The manuscript known as the Psalter of Princess Joan in the British Museum (Royal 
MS 2 B vit) is also related to Herman’s style (Figs. 45-46).4° A note in the Calendar, in a 
late fifteenth-century hand, states that the manuscript was written in 1380 for Joan, 
Princess of Wales and mother of Richard II, but the miniatures and ornament both point 
to a later date. The figure style and several of the compositions indicate clearly that Her- 
4 : man’s manuscripts served as a source of inspiration. The similarity of the miniature of 
pe David Enthroned (fol. 16) with the representation of the same subject in the Bedford 
Psalter and Hours (fol. 183) gives clear evidence of this. Herman, however, places his main 
figure well back in the space and defines the front plane by means of three small figures of 
s: scribes (Fig. 19). The master of the Psalter of Princess Joan, being an Englishman, com- 
poses in two dimensions. He places the figure on the picture plane, omits the scribes, and 
flattens the perspective of the throne (Fig. 45). A composition by Herman also served as a 
model for the miniature of the Trinity in the Psalter (fol. to1’). The figurés of Christ 
and the Lord are seated on a bench, their hands clasped, the dove emitting rays of light 
between them. The face of the Lord is painted in black outlines over burnished gold (Fig. 
46). Exactly the same treatment appears in the Chichele Breviary (fol. 242) and in the 

7 Bible of Richard II (fol. 155). 
The atelier that produced the Psalter of Princess Joan was responsible for a number 
of other manuscripts dating from the second decade of the fifteenth century. The manu- 


ve script from the Cotton Collection in the British Museum (Vespasian B xx11), containing a 
5 Calendar and Admiralty Ordinances, clearly belongs to the same group.*® This book, which 
a has been dated about 1413 by its textual contents, contains only one miniature, an histori- 


ated initial on fol. 10, containing a seated Madonna and Child (Fig. 42). The figure is 
painted with great delicacy in brilliant color and closely resembles the David of the Psalter 
of Princess Joan. Like the David, the Madonna is in the picture plane and is rendered in 
two dimensions. 

The same atelier produced the volume of Statutes of England, Number 17 of the Dyson 
Perrins collection. The manuscript contains statutes ranging from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the reign of Henry IV, and a table of golden numbers, leap years, etc., ' 


48. Eric G. Millar, op. cit., p. 34 and frontispiece; rather unimportant details, and the differences are of such 


O. Elfrida Saunders, op. cit., p. 115, pl. 127; F. Harrison, op. 
cit. pl. 20; British Museum, Schools of Illumination, Part 
tv, pls. 6-7. M. R. James (Walpole Society, x11, 1924, 
1-17) suggests that the sketch book in the Pepysian Library 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, is related to the Siferwas 
manuscripts. The resemblances, however, are only in 


significance as to rule out any real connection. 

49. British Museum, Catalogue of Western Manusc>ipts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 1, p. 47. 

50. British Museum, Schools of Illumination, Part *'s, pl. 
10. 
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from 1413 to 1500. The latter led Sir George Warner to date the manuscript in 1413." 
The style of the three initials containing seated figures of kings agrees with this dating. The 
figure of Henry III is so similar to the enthroned David of the Psalter of Princess Joan 
that there is little doubt as to a common authorship. 

The single miniature in the British Museum manuscript, Royal 8 G 111, also belongs to 
the Princess Joan group. The text consists of the Commentary of Petrus de Avreolis on 
the Bible. On fol. 1¥ is an inscription signed by Bishop Philip de Repington of Lincoln 
stating that the book belonged to Richard Frisby, Canon of Milton (died 1424).5 The 
miniature (fol. 2) represents the author, above whose head is a vision of Christ enthroned 
and flanked by angels. The style is very similar to that of the Admiralty Ordinances. 

The Confessio amantis by John Gower in the British Museum (Egerton MS 1991), 
which has escaped the attention of art historians, was also decorated by the atelier of the 
Psalter of Princess Joan. The single miniature on folio 7” contains a portrait of the 
author. A similar composition occurs in another copy of the manuscript in the British 
Museum (Royal MS 18 C xxm).*4 

Strongly influenced by the Princess Joan group, though perhaps by a different hand, 
are some of the fifteenth-century additions to the Romance of Alexander in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (Bodley MS 264). The Romance of Alexander is a Franco-Flemish 
creation of the second quarter of the fourteenth century, added to which is the richly 
illustrated Livre du Grand Caam of Marco Polo. The frequently reproduced View of 
Venice (fol. 218) clearly illustrates the English principles of flat decorative design with 
its map-like treatment and disregard of perspective. The smaller miniatures, although 
conceived in the same vein, are by a number of different hands. The miniature on fol. 220, 
representing Marco and his followers kneeling before the Grand Caam, contains the inscrip- 
tion Fohannes me fecit.*® 

A number of other English manuscripts unconnected with the Princess Joan group 
show indirect relationships with Herman’s style. This is true of the single miniature of 
Prince Henry Receiving the Book from the Scribe in the British Museum copy of Occleve’s 
De regimine principum (Arundel MS 38) (Fig. 41).57 Somewhat cold and uncertain in 
draughtsmanship, this composition has certain elements suggested by Herman’s produc- 
tion. The drapery of the scribe breaking through the frame and the group extending in 
front of the picture plane recall the earliest of Herman’s English designs. In spite of these 
spatial suggestions, the miniature is perfectly flat and conceived as a single plane in the 
true English manner. 

A further step in the flattening process of the style introduced into England by Herman 
is taken by the illuminator of the Sarum Psalter in the possession of Mr. Philip Hofer of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. This book contains many rich borders of the English type but 
only one miniature, the David on the Beatus page (fol. 1). The Herman style here has 
become flat and angular and all suggestion of space has been eliminated. 


51. Descriptive Catalogue of Illuminated Manuscripts in 
the Library of C. W. Dyson Perrins, Oxford, 1920, no. 17, 
pp. 62-63, pl. xxi. 

52. British Museum, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, 1, pp. 274-75, pl. 62. 

53. Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum in the Years 1854-1875, u, pp. 938-39. A 
re er poor reproduction can be found in Richard Garnett, 
E..glish Literature; an Illustrated Record, New York, 1903, 
I, p. 176. 


54. British Museum, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections, u, pp. 306. 

55. M.R. James, The Romance of Alexander, Roxburghe 
Club, Oxford, 1933. 

56. Reproduced by Eric G. Millar, op. cit., pl. 87a. 

57. British Museum, Schools of Illumination, Part 1v, pl. 
11; William A. Shaw, Burlington Magazine, Lxv, 1934, P- 
175; The Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of Manuscripts 
and Inscriptions, u, London, 1873-83, pl. 251. 
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Still retaining suggestions of Herman’s style are the strange additions to a fragmentary 
Book of Hours in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, Paris (MS 469).5® The volume is of French 
origin and contains miniatures by the atelier of the Master of the Boucicaut Hours, but 
sections of an English Horae have been bound into it (fols. 96-104", 123-140", and 197- 
213’). The English additions contain two miniatures, a Man of Sorrows (fol. 126”) (Fig. 40) 
and a seated Madonna and Child (fol. 141). The ornament on the page containing the lat- 
ter is French in character, indicating the probability of the miniatures having been painted 
after the manuscript had been imported to England. Both miniatures show such a respect 
for the third dimension that they may have been done by continental artists working in 
England. 

Further proof of the English provenance of these additions to the manuscript originally 
begun by the Boucicaut Master is the resemblance of the miniatures to some of the 
Passion scenes in the Hours of Elizabeth the Quene belonging to Mr. Dyson Perrins.*® 
The latter manuscript has all of the English traits that we have been meeting and a com- 
parison illustrates the difference between an English artist and a foreign-born artist work- 
ing in England in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The style of these two manuscripts falls between the Psalter of Princess Joan group 
and the Hours of Henry Beauchamp, also in the Dyson Perrins library (No. 18).®° Henry’s 
signature, ““Warrewyk,” and his motto appear on fol. 12, indicating that the manuscript 
was done between 1439, when he became Earl of Warwick, and 1446, the date of his death. 
The miniature illustrates the last gasp of the Herman tradition. The Herman figure type 
is faintly echoed but the process of flattening his style has now become complete. 


GERMANIC MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


58. Auguste Molinier, Catalogue des Manuscrits de la bridge, 1902, no. 59. pp. 83-89. 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, 1, Paris, 1885, pp. 180-81. 60. George F. Warner, Descriptive Catalogue of Illu- 
59. O. Elfrida Saunders, op. cit., pl. 125; Eric G. Millar, minated Manuscripts in the Library of C. W. Dyson Perrins, 
op. cit., pls. 88-90; Henry Yates Thompson, 4 Descriptive Oxford, 1920, pp. 64-68, pls. xx1v-xxvil. 
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NOTES 


THREE RELATED ENGLISH 
ROMANESQUE MANUSCRIPTS 


By MARY ANN FARLEY and 
FRANCIS WORMALD* 


The English Psalter Lansdowne 383 in the 
British Museum is a typical Romanesque work 
familiar to manuscript students through citation and 
reproduction.! It possesses unusual iconographic 
features, while having an obvious relation in forms 
to the Bury St. Edmund, St. Albans, and Canter- 
bury groups.? Yet its distinct stylistic character, as 
well as its calendar, forbids attribution to these 
schools. It is therefore of great interest to find 
miniatures in the same style as Lansdowne 383 in 
two other manuscripts. These are a book of Ser- 
mons of St. John Chrysostom in the Hereford 
Cathedral Library (MS O.v.xi)* and a Boethius 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
(Auct. MS F. vi.s). 

Lansdowne 383 contains eight full-page minia- 
tures and three historiated initials, as follows: fol. 
12”, Sending Forth of the Angel Gabriel by God;* 
fol. 13, Holy Women at the Tomb; fol. 13%, Ascen- 


* Mr. Wormald of the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum, is the author of the section on the Boethius manu- 
script. Miss Farley wishes to thank Professor Meyer Schapiro, 
Professor Kurt Weitzmann, as well as her collaborator Mr. 
Wormald for the reading and helpful criticism of her section of 
the paper. 

1. Eric G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts from the 
Xth to the XIIIth Century, Paris, 1926, p. 113, no. 72, plates 
32-33; O. Elfrida Saunders, English Illumination, Florence, 1928, 
1, plate 42b; George F. Warner, [//uminated Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London, 1903, plate 13; British Museum Pub- 
lications, Schools of Illumination; Reproductions from Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, London, 1915, part 11, plate 1; Reproduc- 
tions from Illuminated Manuscripts, London, 1907, series 1, 
plate 1x; Guide to Exhibited Manuacripts, 1923, part 11, p. 19, 
no. 16; N. P. Kondakov, Iconography of the Mother of God, St. 
Petersburg, 1915, 11, 349; Arthur Watson, The Early Iconography 
of the Tree of Fesse, London, 1934, p. 104; S. Helena Gutberlet, 
Die Himmelfahrt Christi in der bildenden Kunst von den Anfingen 
bis ins hohe Mittelalter, Strassburg, 1934, p. 246; John Carson 
Webster, The Labors of the Months in Antique and Mediaeval 
4rt, Princeton, 1938, p. 92, plate tx; Charles Rohault de 
Fleury, La sainte vierge. Etudes archéologiques et iconographiques, 
Paris, 1, 18, 239 and 1, 428; Albert Boeckler, Abendlandische 
Miniaturen bis zum Ausgang der romanischen Zeit, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 90. 

2. Cambridge, Pembroke College, MS 120; Hildesheim, 
Library of St. Godehard, the Albani Psalter; Cambridge, Trinity 
College, MS R. 17. 1; New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS 
736. See Millar, op. cit., pp. 25-30; bibliography for these manu- 
scripts, idem, pp. 113-15. 

3. Arthur T. Bannister, 4 Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
in the Hereford Cathedral Library, Hereford, 1927, p. 56; Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
London, 1908, plate 26. 

4. This is an unusual scene of which only one other English 
example exists, to our knowledge. That is found in Cotton MS 
Nero C 1v. The complete miniatures have not been published 
but photographs of them, as well as of miniatures in other manu- 
scripts discussed in this paper, may be found at The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York. In the chart on p. 158 this scene 
has been called an Annunciation, since historically (as the Gothic 
legend in the margin indicates) it is a part of the Annunciation 
theme. 


sion; fol. 14, Pentecost; fol. 14%, Christ in Glory 
(Fig. 2); fol. 15, Tree of Jesse; fol. 15%, purple 
Beatus page, showing figures of David and his 
court, with Christ in a medallion above; fol. 57, 
initial 9 of Psalm 51; fol. 108, initial D of Psalm 109 
(Fig. 9);5 fol. 165%, Virgin and Child Enthroned 
(opposite a prayer to the Virgin); fol. 168%, St. 
Michael (opposite a prayer to St. Michael).* 

An examination of the iconography and calendar 
of Lansdowne 383 leads to certain conclusions as to 
date and provenance. Comparison of the subjects 
represented with those of fifteen other English 
Psalters dating from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury shows that whereas all the Lansdowne 383 
scenes are found among them, no other Psalter 
duplicates this series of scenes (see the chart on p. 
158). Lansdowne 383 belongs to a type of Psalter 
with a series of prefatory full-page miniatures of the 
life of Christ, distinct from older Psalters with mar- 
ginal (Rome, Bibl. Vat., Reg. 12) or textual (British 
Museum, Harley 603) miniatures. Our psalter is 
iconographically less developed than such works as 
the Albani Psalter? and Nero C 1v,® both of which 
have consecutive pages of illustrations which tell a 
complete pictorial story. The introductory minia- 
tures in our Psalter are few, but the series follows a 
logical order, if one considers that the artist has 
chosen only scenes which illustrate the basis for 
Christian belief, as follows: the Incarnation, in 
which God becomes Man; the Resurrection,'® by 
which the truth of the Incarnation is established; 
the Ascension, wherein Christ goes “to prepare a 
place” for mankind (John 14: 2); the Pentecost, 
whereby the Church, already founded under St. 
Peter, is given means for the spread of Christianity. 
The Christ in Glory page, placed at the end, is 
doubtless intended as a forceful summing up of the 
Godhead of Christ. 

We see by the chart that Lansdowne 383 is re- 


5. The Christ in Glory page and the initial to Psalm 109 have 
not hitherto been published. 

6. For miniatures not reproduced in this article see Millar, 
op. cit., plates 32, 33 (Tree of Jesse, Beatus initial, Sending 
Forth of the Angel Gabriel by God, Pentecost, Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, St. Michael); British Museum Reproductions, u, 
plate 1x (Ascension); British Museum, Schools of Illumination, 
u1, plate 1d (Initial to Psalm 51), plate 1e (Holy Women at the 
Tomb). 

7. Adolph Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalter in Hildesheim und 
seine Beziehung zur symbolischen Kirchenskulptur des XII. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1895. In formal iconography certain scenes 
shared by Lansdowne 383 and the Albani Psalter are nearly 
identical and must have originated from a common prototype 
(cf. Holy Women at the Tomb, Ascension, Pentecost). 

8. See Millar, op. cit., p. 84, for bibliography. ‘ ‘ 

g. The sending by God of the angel is the first step in this 
miracle, as recounted in Luke 1: 26. St. John, speaking in a 
mystical manner of the Incarnation, says: “The Word was made 
Flesh and dwelt amongst us” (John 1: 14). 

10. The Holy Women at the Tomb was used in Western art up 
to this time and later instead of the actual Resurrection, which 
had not been described in the Gospels and was perhaps con- 
sidered too sacred to represent. For the iconography of the 
Resurrection see Karl Kiinstle, Ikonographie der Christliche 
Kunst, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1926-28, 1, 500. 
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lated to, yet less complex than, the “narrative” 
Psalters, of which our first example is the Albani 
Psalter and its precursor Cotton Tiberius C vr." 
The scenes represented in Lansdowne 383 tend to 
place it somewhat before the mid-twelfth century, a 
dating further supported by the resemblance in the 
iconography of several of its scenes to the Albani 
Psalter (1119-46), the Pembroke Gospels (early 
twelfth century),!* and also Nero C rv (ca. 1150-60). 
A date much before 1150 seems improbable in view 
of the style and late character of much of the iconog- 
raphy. The manuscript has previously been 
placed by various scholars after the mid-twelfth 
century,’ in the first half of the twelfth century," 
and ca. 1125.'* It is in all cases prior to 1173 when 
St. Thomas a Becket was canonized, for he is not 
in the calendar. 

Both Warner and Millar have shown that Lans- 
downe 383 was destined for Shaftsbury Abbey in 
Dorset. St. Edward, to whom, with the Blessed 
Virgin, the Abbey was dedicated, has a special 
prominence in the calendar, where his name is writ- 
ten in capital red letters. He is also honored in the 
litany, and in a prayer 4d omnes martires, where his 
name is again capitalized (fol. 173). Wording of 
some of the prayers and the presence of marginal 
figures of a nun confirm the fact that the manu- 
script was intended for a convent of women. That 
this convent was St. Edward’s, Shaftsbury Abbey in 
Dorset (West Country) is an inevitable conclusion, 
for there were only two women’s houses dedicated 
to St. Edward (and the Virgin), and the other, 
Barrow Gurney in Somerset, was a much later estab- 
lishment (1212?).2” 


11. See Millar, op. cit., p. 79, for bibliography. 

12. Ibid, p. 82, for bibliography. 

13. The Lansdowne 383 Virgin Enthroned page and the Tree 
of Jesse are seemingly the earliest English examples of these 
scenes, which become common in later English work. 

14. Warner, Joc. cit. 

15. Millar, op. cit., p. 28. 

16. Ginther Haseloff, Die Psalterillustration im 13. Fahr- 
hundert, 1938, Pp. 9- 


While the Psalter was certainly intended for the 
nuns of St. Edward’s convent, there remains a prob- 
lem as to where it originated. Millar'® suggested the 
possibility that it might have been made to order 
at St. Albans. Comparison of the calendar of Lans- 
downe 383 with those of other English manuscripts 
comprising the principal schools and ranging in 
date from the tenth to the mid-twelfth century 
reveals no feast or group of feasts which would per- 
mit one to infer an origin outside Shaftsbury.'® The 
calendar shares several feasts with other West 
Country calendars.”° 

A manuscript in Hereford, the second work which 
we believe to have been illustrated in the same 
“school” as the Lansdowne Psalter, is made up of 
the following parts: fol. 1, St. John Chrysostom’s 
Exposition on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews; 
fol. 117°, St. John Chrysostom’s Seven Homilies on 
St. Paul (translated by Anianus);* fol. 139, St. John 
Chrysostom’s Homily for the Second Sunday in 
Lent; fol. 147, Life of St. Fohn Chrysostom.* The 


17. William George Watson, 4 Chronological History of Somer- 
set (Somerset Folk Series, Nos. 21, 22), London, 1925, p. 36; 
Eileen Power, Medieval English Nunneries ca. 1275 to 1535, 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 685. 

18. Loc. cit. 

19. For calendars see Francis Wormald, English Calendars 
before A.D. 1100, London, 1934. 

20. It lacks mention of the “‘home saints” of Winchester (cf. 
Charles Fierville, ““Missel de Winchester,” Revue des sociétés 
savantes des départements, publiée sous les auspices du Ministre 
de I’ Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts, 1882, 7th series, v1, 
34-41; also the calendar of the Winchester manuscript, NeroC1v). 

21. Bannister, /oc. cit. 

22. J. P. Migne, Patrologia graeca, Lx111, 237 (translation by 
Mutian). 

23. Ibid., 472 ff. 

24. See Dom Chrysostom Baur, S. Fean Chrysostome et ses 
dans l'histoire littéraire, Louvain, 1907. The investiga- 
tions of Dom Chrysostom Baur in a review of the Chrysostom 
manuscripts in sixty-four libraries led to the knowledge of 485 
manuscripts ranging from the seventh to the fifteenth century. 
Only twenty-two of the total number have the Exposition on 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, and only thirteen have the Seven Homilies 
on St. Paul. Thus the text of the Hereford manuscript is rela- 
tively uncommon. 


THEMES USED IN ENGLISH PSALTERS FROM THE XTH TO THE XIIITH CENTURY 


Old Testament 


British Museum, Cotton Galba A xviti, 925-40 
British Museum, Harley 2904, Late Xth 
British Museum, Arundel 155, 1012-23 

Rome, Vatican, Reg. 12, Early XIth 


Cambridge, University Library, ff. 1. 23, XIth 
British Museum, Arundel 60, ca. 1050 

British Museum Cotton Tib. C v1, ca. 1060 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LANSDOWNE 383 

Hildesheim, Albani Psalter, 1119-46 _ 
British Museum, Cotton Nero C tv, ca. 1150-60 — 
Glasgow, Hunterian Museum, MS 229, Late XIIth — 
Copenhagen, Roya! Lib., Thott. 1432, Late XIIth 
British Museum, Royal 2 A xxu, Late XIIth 
New York, Morgan Library, MS 43, ca. 1200 — 
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Fig. s—British Museum, 
Lansdowne MS 383: 
Detail of fol. 15% 


Fig. 4—Hereford, Cathedral Library, Sermons of St. John 


Fig. 3—British Mu- 
Chrysostom: Detail of Fig. 1 


seum, Lansdowne 
MS 383: Detail 
of fol. 15% 
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Fig. 6—Hereford Cathedral Library, Sermons of Fig. 7—British Museum, Lansdowne 
St. John Chrysostom: Detail of Fig. 1 MS 383: Detail of fol. 13 
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manuscript is illustrated by a decorative initial M 
at the beginning of the book (Fig. 12) and a full- 
page drawing of St. John Chrysostom in a Heavenly 
Vision at the end (Fig. 1). 

The biography of the saint is taken verbatim 
from parts of a twelfth-century version of a life 
written earlier by a monk named Leo Clericus.* 
The Hereford manuscript gives on fols. 147, 147”, 
and 148 a condensed presentation of the material 
in Chapters 40 through 44 of this version. This text 
furnishes the literary source for the drawing which 
occupies the major part of fol. 148. The paragraph 
directly preceding this illustration repeats a legend, 
attributed to one Macharius, who got it from a holy 
man named Marcus. Marcus had a vision in which 
he was lifted up into a glorious light-filled place 
where innumerable Church Fathers were gathered 
in a synod. There he saw St. Epiphanius* standing 
near him. A wondrous person came up to Marcus 
and asked him whom he sought. Marcus replied, 
“My lord John Chrysostom,” and the wondrous 
person answered, is Chrysostom?” Marcus 
did not know how to reply, whereupon St. Epi- 
phanius came to his aid saying, “You seek that 
John who has spoken in the highest manner on re- 
pentance.” The questioner then admiringly said, 
“No mortal flesh can see John because he always 
stands with divine cherubim in brightness. In 
truth, he is representative of the highest heavens, 
and having trust in divine goodness, he promises al- 
ways the remission of sins by God to worthily re- 
pentant sinners, even at the last moment of life.” 

The drawing (Fig. 1) shows the saint wearing 
episcopal vestments and with a crozier. Two cheru- 
bim are at his sides and above him is Christ in a 
mandorla, supported by two angels. In a horizontal 
partition below this scene are two small monks look- 
ing up. It is evident that this is an illustration of 
St. Chrysostom’s place in highest heaven with cheru- 
bim. The monks below are probably Marcus and 
Macharius. 

Before comparing stylistically Lansdowne 383 and 
the Hereford Sermons, it is necessary to consider 
briefly the iconographic similarities as well as the 
formal ones. Each of the manuscripts possesses a 
figure of Christ in a mandorla. In the Psalter 
(Fig. 2) this figure sits on a rainbow arch, holding a 
globe-with-cross in the right hand and an open book 
in the left. Christ in the Hereford manuscript car- 
ries the same globe-with-cross in His left hand, the 
right being raised in a gesture of blessing (Fig. 1). 
Such globes-with-cross are not commonly shown as 
an attribute of Christ up to or in the twelfth cen- 
tury, our examples being apparently the only ones 
that can be cited.?” 


25. Ibid., p. 73. 

26. St. Epiphanius (ca. 315-402), Church Father, Bishop of 
Salamis. See Cassiodorus’ “Life of St. John Chrysostom” in 
Migne, Patr. /at., Lxtx, 1165 ff. For works of St. Epiphanius, see 
Migne, Patr. gr., XLI-XLIII. 

27. The orb (without cross) as a symbol of kingship and 
power is found in the Utrecht Psalter, held by David and also 
by Christ (cf. Ernest T. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht 
Psalter, Princeton, 1932, plates xvi, xL1v). In a Byzantine ivory 
of the fourth to sixth century in the British Museum it is borne 
by St. Michael and surmounted by a cross (O. M. Dalton, 
Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era...inthe... 
British Museum, London, 1909, plate 6). Such globes-with-cross 
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The nimbus in both manuscripts is unusual. In 
Lansdowne 383 the letters REx appear in the arms 
of the cross; thus the nimbus functions as a sort of 
crown.”*> In the Hereford manuscript there is no 
cross within the nimbus, but one is placed at the 
top of the mandorla. It gives the impression of 
being on the nimbus itself. The structure of the 
book held by Christ in the Lansdowne 383 repre- 
sentation may be compared with the volume in the 
hand of St. Chrysostom in the drawing. Both of 
these books have a projection or flap at the binding. 

Turning to an examination of the style of the two 
manuscripts, we find that the well-drawn figures on 
the last page of the Hereford Sermons might almost 
occur in the Psalter itself, for they are of the same 
family. These figures are of a very definite type, 
long, lanky, and rather rigid, with large hands. 
Faces in profile are long but not unpleasing. Full- 
face we see a peculiar oval visage with round eyes 
from which black-dot pupils stare with an almost 
cross-eyed intensity. The nose is long, the mouth a 
line which dips in the center, with a short line below 
indicating the lower lip. The chin is delineated by a 
little semicircular line. Necks consistently show a 
curved line, giving a goiter-like effect. The hair and 
beard of Christ is treated in an individual way. 
The hair is parted in the middle and falls in three 
regular strands on the shoulders; on each side of the 
face it is divided by three curving horizontal bands 
which cross it at some distance apart. In all the 
frontal figures we find tiny ears, placed high on the 
head, and appearing to be upside down, as their 
wider portion is at the bottom. 

In the Chrysostom manuscript the figure of Christ 
is slightly more squat, in truer proportion and more 
plastic than the analogous figure in Lansdowne 383. 
The plasticity observable in all the Hereford figures 
would certainly incline us to place this manuscript 
later in date than the Psalter. In Lansdowne 383 
elongation of the figures is pronounced, not only 
as a general stylistic but also as a functional element, 
in an effort to fill harmoniously the vertical space 
of the page. In the Hereford Sermons we note that 
the angels holding the mandorla of Christ (Fig. 6) 
have a counterpart in the angel of the scene of the 
Holy Women at the Tomb in Lansdowne 383 (Fig. 
7). The facial types are as much alike as those of the 
figures of Christ. Even the goiter-like throat line 
found on the figures of the Psalter is still visible in 
the left-hand angel (in the right-hand one the line 
has evidently been worn away). A glance at the 
reproduction shows more clearly than words the 
identical character of hair, profile, and individual 
features. The garment is differently ornamented but 
the drapery is treated in the same way. Particularly 
noteworthy is the similarity of the left foot of the 
right-hand Hereford angel and that of the Lans- 


are carried by emperors in Ottonian manuscripts (cf. Adolph 
Goldschmidt, German Illumination, 11, Florence, 1928, plates 1, 
53). 

28. For a similar early example see an ivory bookcover of the 
Ada group in the Museé des Arts Decoratifs, Brussels (repro- 
duced in Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
Zeit der Karolingischen und Siéchsischen Kaiser, VIII-XI Fahr- 
hundert,1, plate 1). Cf. also a relief in the ambulatory of S. Sernin 
at Toulouse (reproduced in A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque 
Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923, 1v, plate 296). 
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downe angel. The perspective view of the toes is 
exactly the same. 

In the central register of the same folio we see the 
figure of St. John Chrysostom, a bearded person of 
distinct individuality.2® We do not find his hair and 
beard among the stylized hirsute adornments of the 
apostles in Lansdowne 383. But beyond the simple 
fringe of hair on head and chin, we recognize a mem- 
ber of the Lansdowne 383 family by his eyes, brows, 
nose, ears, and the set of the head on the body. His 
parted arms recall the posture of the Virgin orans 
in the Psalter, and the position of his feet and his 
shoes duplicate hers.*® The cherubim have the face 
of the Christ in Glory figure without the beard. 

In the lowest register the two tiny monks are cut 
off from the celestial scene by a horizontal double 
bar (Fig. 4). The one to the right is nearly full-face 
and looking up. His right hand is uplifted slightly 
towards the scene above, his left holds a book. The 
face with the eyes looking sidewards and the nose, 
well-drawn in profile, is that of the little praying nun 
of the Christ in Glory page (Fig. 2) and of the 
harpist of the Beatus initial (Fig. 5) in the Lans- 
downe Psalter. The legs of the monk at the right are 
placed just like those of the fiddle player in the same 
initial B, and the posture of the other figure of a 
monk is duplicated in the figure of David looking 
up at Christ (Fig. 3). The pose, the position of the 
arms and hands of this latter, the fall of drapery 
from shoulder and arm, the fold at the neck of the 
garment, are identical. The position of the head, 
the face in profile, are also found to some extent in 
David, and more closely in the suppliant nun of the 
Virgin and Child page. 

The ornament in the two manuscripts may also 
be significantly compared. On the first page of the 
Sermons is an unpainted initial M, formed of two 
lengthy interlacing dragon bodies (Fig. 12). If we 
compare these dragons with the one on fol. 57 of 
Lansdowne 383 (Fig. 11) we see how identical the 
heads are: the eyebrows of the dragon, the eyes, the 
snout, the beard, even the line of modeling that goes 
from the eye to the end of the nose. The feet are 
also the same. The wings on the dragons in the M@ 
of the Hereford Sermons are duplicated in the wings 
of St. Michael in Lansdowne 383."" The foliage in 
the M initial is, in several leaf formations, the same 
as in the 9, and even where the shapes are not 
identical, there is the same kind of handling. 

* * * 

The third manuscript belonging to this group is a 
copy of Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae in 
Oxford (Bodleian Library, MS Auct. F. vi. 5). It 


29. There seems to be a slight resemblance to the established 
Byzantine type. Cf. Henri Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale du VIe au XIVe 
siécle, Paris, 2nd ed., 1929, plate tx1v (MS Coislin 79, dated 
1078-81); plate c1 (MS grec. 224, eleventh century). 

30. Millar, op. cit., plate 33¢. 

31. Idid., 33d. 

32. The manuscript is numbered 1856 in F. Madan and 
H. H. E. Craster, 4 Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 11, part 1, p. 86, where it is de- 
scribed as “German(?).” It was presented to the Bodleian in 
1611 by William Harwood, or Harward, who was prebendary in 
Winchester Cathedral from 1581 to 1623 (see de Neve, Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. T. Duffus Hardy, 111, 33). There is 
alas, no indication of any medieval provenance. 


is a well-written manuscript of the second quarter 
of the twelfth century, but its hitherto unpublished 
illustration is sparse, consisting of a fine full-page 
miniature which acts as a kind of frontispiece on 
fol. 1%, and an historiated initial on fol. 7” at the 
beginning of the poem. The quality of both minia- 
ture and initial is quite excellent. Both too have the 
closest stylistic affinities with Lansdowne 383. 
There is the same compromise between the early 
twelfth-century English style with its strong ad- 
herence to the fluttering, ecstatic qualities of the 
eleventh-century tradition, and the Byzantine tend- 
encies of the late twelfth-century manuscripts. On 
the other hand there is more vigor than is found in 
the style of the Albani Psalter, though in point of 
time the Albani Psalter and its relations are very 
close to our group. 

It will be well to discuss the miniature first (Fig. 
10). The subject of it is Philosophy Visiting Boethius 
in Prison,** as told in the opening passages of the De 
consolatione. Philosophy is represented as a crowned 
woman holding a flower-headed sceptre. She ad- 
dresses Boethius who sits in his cell, his head fastened 
by a chain to the wall and supported by his right 
hand. In his left hand he holds a book. The prison 
is represented by an arched building with turrets at 
either side enclosed by a short circular wall in front, 
while the cell itself is a sort of trefoil-arched summer- 
house with a pointed roof, tiled, surmounted by an 
ornamental knob. On the right of the miniature are 
two female figures, Muses, blowing trumpets. The 
historiated initial at the beginning of the work 
(Fig. 8) shows Boethius seated holding a pair of 
tablets in his hand. This is merely an author por- 
trait. 

Besides the general similarity of style and color 
between this manuscript and the Lansdowne 
Psalter, there are a few details to which attention 
should be drawn. The peculiar stylizing of the 
hands and feet can be paralleled most closely in the 
two manuscripts,™ and the faces are treated in an 
almost identical way. Much of the architectural 
conventions are found in all English illuminated 
manuscripts of the Romanesque period. At the 
same time the prison and the cell have details in 
common with the calendar pictures in the Lans- 
downe manuscript. Another feature worth noting 
is the hair lines which may be seen on Philosophy’s 
cloak. Very similar treatment may be found on the 
nun’s robe on fol. 14” and on Jesse’s cloak, foi. 15, 
of the Psalter.** Comparison should also be made 
between the treatment of the prison wall and the 
wall in the Pentecost miniature.** The charming 
little creatures whose heads emerge from the foli- 
age of the initial may also be seen on the Calendar 
monograms (KL) of the Shaftsbury book. Their 


33- For another example of this subject in an English manu- 
script of the twelfth century, see Cambridge, University Library, 
MS Dd. v1 6, f. 4, a manuscript which seems to be related to 
Nero C 1v (see Millar, op. cit., plate 44, and Saunders, op. cit., 
plate 38). A very fine representation of the same scene may be 
found in Munich, Staatsbibl., clm. 2599, fol. 106”. 

34. Compare the hands of Philosophy with those of the figure 
of God the Father in Lansdowne 383, fol. 12” (Millar, op. cit., 
plate 33a). 

35. See Warner, op. cit., plate 13. 

36. See Millar, op. cit., plate 33b. 
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type is common in twelfth-century English initials, 
but the similarity of treatment in these two man- 
uscripts is particularly striking. 

There seems to be no question that the three 
manuscripts just examined belong together. Their 
style is distinct from any of the main English 
schools of which we have knowledge. If Lansdowne 
383 is, as seems rather certain, a product of West 
Country England, perhaps its sister-works may be 
attributed for the present to the same district. 
Dating the manuscripts on a stylistic basis would 
incline us to place the Boethius manuscript earliest, 
the Lansdowne Psalter next, and the Hereford 
manuscript latest. 


MARQUAND LIBRARY, PRINCETON, N, J. 


THE TERM NEUE SACHLICHKEIT 
By FRITZ SCHMALENBACH 


I 


The contents of the formula Neue Sachlichkeit' 
have not remained constant since it was first devised. 
The sphere of its application and its significance 
have been expanded in conjunction with one 
another. 

The formula Neue Sachlichkeit was originally 
devised for painting. It was created in 1923 by 
G. F. Hartlaub,? at that time director of the Mann- 
heim Art Gallery, as the title for an exhibition of 
post-expressionistic objective paintings and graphic 
arts to be held in that museum. To be more precise, 
Hartlaub coined it, or at least first put it on record 
in writing, in a circular letter dated May 18, 1923, 
regarding this exhibition, in which he asked a num- 
ber of German museum directors, art dealers, and 
writers on art for the names and addresses of such 
artists as represent the tendency which the letter 
characterizes. The letter runs as follows: 


I wish in the autumn to a medium-sized exhibition of 
paintings and prints, which could be given the designation 
“Die neue Sachlichkeit.” I am interested in bringing together 
representative works of those artists who in the last ten years 
have been neither impressionistically relaxed nor expression- 
istically abstract, who have devoted themselves exclusively 
neither to external sense impressions, nor to pure inner construc- 
tion. I wish to exhibit those artists who have remained unswerv- 
ingly faithful to positive palpable reality, or who have become 
faithful to it once more. You will understand readily enough 
what I mean. Both the “right wing” (the Neo-Classicists, if 
one cares so to describe them), as exemplified by certain things 
of Picasso, Kay H. Nebel, etc., and the “veristic” left wing, to 
which Beckmann, Grosz, Dix, Drexel, Scholz, etc., can be as- 
signed, fall within the scope of my intertions.* 


1. This article constitutes the initial sections of a book which, 
under the title On the Genesis of Neue Sachlichkeit, was intended 
to describe the origins of the tendency known as Neue Sach- 
lichkeit in architecture and handicrafts (not in painting!). This 
book has not yet been completed; the pages printed here were 
written in 1936. 

2. I should like here to express my thanks to Dr. Hartlaub, 
who has very kindly helped me with personal communications 
and by generously putting at my disposal the valuable material 
in his own writings on the subject. My thanks are due further- 
more to the directors of the Mannheim Gallery in the year 1936, 
for allowing me to consult their records. 

3. The text of this circular varies in parts. The version here 
given is that of one of the two standard texts. The German 


It was a departure from this first plan that the ex- 
hibition, when it actually took place two years later, 
was confined to German painting, and the range of 
its title thereby narrowed. 

The constituent factors of the slogan which here 
arose are not new, and it is therefore not surprising 
—at least on reflection—that we come across a few 
instances of these factors occurring side by side at 
a still earlier date. The expression “occurring side 
by side” in itself implies that in these cases it was 
not, as in Hartlaub’s coinage of 1923, a matter of 
devising a permanent, and so to speak devitalized 
and rigid, slogan; but that here a formulation, which 
indeed in its externals was identical, arose tran- 
siently in a living, changing, and casual way, to 
meet the particular situation. Thus, Wélfflin at the 
end of his Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, first 
published in 1915, characterizes the “external” 
mental basis of the new “linear” vision about 
1800 in the sentence, ““The new line comes to serve 
a new objectivity.”* Or to adduce another example, 
August Grisebach in the section of his Baukunst 
im 19. und 20. Fahrhundert,’ published at the same 
time, says in analyzing a factory building by 
Behrens as one of the first novel solutions of a new 
architectural problem, “It is by no means simply a 
matter of a new Sachlichkeit.’”® 

The first circular letter brought in a list of 
artists. A second circular, of July 11, 1923, is ad- 
dressed to these artists with the request that they 
should contribute to the exhibition “Die neue Sach- 
lichkeit,” which was planned for the end of Septem- 
ber of the same year. 

The exhibition was not carried out at that time; 
various obstacles led to its being postponed.’ Never- 
theless the new slogan obtained a certain currency 


original runs: “Ich méchte im Herbst eine mittelgrosse Aus- 
stellung von Gemalden und Graphik veranstalten, der man etwa 
den Titel geben kénnte ‘Die neue Sachlichkeit.’ Es liegt mir 
daran, reprasentative Werke derjenigen Kiinstler zu vereinigen, 
die in den letzten 10 Jahren weder impressionistisch aufgelést 
noch expressionistisch abstrakt, weder rein sinnenhaft ausserlich, 
noch rein konstruktiv innerlich gewesen sind. Diejenigen Kiinst- 
ler méchte ich zeigen, die der positiven greifbaren Wirklichkeit 
mit einem bekennerischen Zuge treu geblieben oder wider treu 
geworden sind. Sie verstehen schon, wie ich es meine. In Be- 
tracht kommen sowohl der ‘rechte’ Fliigel (Neu-Klassizisten, 
wenn man so sagen will), wie etwa gewisse Sachen von Picasso, 
Kay H. Nebel, etc., als auch der linke ‘veristische’ Fliigel, dem 
ein Beckmann, Grosz, Dix, Drexel, Scholz, etc. zugezahlt werden 
k6nnen.” 

4. P. 246; here quoted from the English translation by M. D. 
Hottinger, Principles of Art History, New York, 1932, p. 233. 
(Meanwhile, attention has elsewhere been drawn to this passage 
in Wélfflin, cf. Paul Frankl, Das System der Kunstwissenschaft, 
Brinn and Leipzig, 1938, footnote on page 584. It is amazing 
that Frankl actually appears to believe that the slogan goes back 
to it.) 

5. August Grisebach, Die Baukunst im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert 
(Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft), Heft 1, Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 
undated, pp. 28-29. 

6. That the word Sachlichkeit is already used by Grisebach 
as something programmatic, in quotation marks, will be ac- 
counted for in the sequel. (Cf. F. Schmalenbach, “Jugendstil 
und Neue Sachlichkeit,” a lecture given at the XIVth Interna- 
tional Congress of the History of Art, printed in Das Werk, 
Zirich, xx1v, 1937, where some of the contentions of the complete 
planned work are briefly summarized.) 

7. The difficulties of transport at that time, misunderstanding 
on the part of the artists, etc. 
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as early as 1923, thanks to the two circular letters. 
The answers to these letters disclose in many cases 
a readiness to adopt it. And that it had already by 
some channel or other managed to pass beyond this 
small circle to a wider public is proved by the biogra- 
pher of the Munich post-expressionistic group, Oskar 
Maria Graf. “Of all the painters,” begins his essay 
on Davringhausen, published in 1924,° ‘“‘who, after 
overcoming the expressionistic wildness of their 
earlier years, have floated into the more steady 
waters of a new Sachlichkeit, this young painter 
from Aix-la-Chapelle is one of the most interesting 
and enigmatic.” The context hardly leaves any room 
for doubt that we have here a case of the application 
of Hartlaub’s formula.® 

But it was only when the Mannheim exhibition 
took place in the summer of 1925'° that its title 
spread to wider, indeed to the widest publicity, 
launched at last on its career as a real slogan. The 
astonishing speed with which it was generally 
adopted (originally, apparently, as a natural result 
of the circumstances, to characterize a tendency in 
painting) is to be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the exhibition itself traveled from Mannheim 
elsewhere," further diffusing and prolonging the 


8. “Heinrich Maria Davringhausen,” Der Cicerone, xvi, 1924. 

g. Of other attempts to give a name to the new tendency in 
painting, before the designation Neue Sachlichkeit established 
itself generally after the summer of 1925, two may be here re- 
corded (such terms as Verism, Neo-Classicism, Ingrism, etc. 
apply only to branches of the tendency): the name “ideal 
realism,” which is due to Gustav Adolf Salander (Der ideale 
Realismus in der Malerei der Gegenwart, Bremen, 1925), and the 
name “magical realism,” which is due to Franz Roh (Nach- 
Expressionismus. Magischer Realismus, Leipzig, 1925). On page 
11 of Salander’s publication—obviously the name is a pseudo- 
nym, but who conceals himself behind it I do not know—we read: 
“And since the most recent art takes possession of the object 
with this creative vision so that the object as such is not dissolved 
in spirit or in abstraction, but retains identity as a thing and yet 
merges into the absolute, therefore I have thought it necessary 
to choose as a comprehensive designation for this group in paint- 
ing, for which up to the present no name has existed, that of ideal 
realism.”—Roh’s book did not appear till after the Mannheim 
exhibition, which he mentions at the end of the text, on page 
134, but his term “magical realism” seems to have been coined 
before—“since the child must have a real name.” It seems even 
to have come into circulation before 1925 (cf. the passage quoted 
below from Curjel). 

Meanwhile two further documents concerning the diffusion of 
the formula Neue Sachlichkeit before 1925 have come to my 
knowledge. The first is an essay by Hans Curjel, “Die Neue 
Wirtschaftsform,” Das Kunstblatt, vit, 1924, 81. There the 
words occur: “The process which has taken place in art from the 
rise and development of Expressionism up to the so-called neue 
Sachlichkeit of the present day....” From the use of the ex- 
pression “so-called” it can be inferred beyond all doubt that the 
author is quoting here. Further on he says: ‘Immediately out 
of the intoxication of the spiritual art of expressionism, impelled 
by the sense of responsibility of the leaders, arose the meue 
Sachlichkeit or, as it has also been called, magica! naturalism. . .” 
—The second document explains in part this somewhat mysteri- 
ous dissemination. It is a reprint of one version of the first 
circular in the periodical Der Querschnitt, 11, 1923, 200. 

10. “‘Neue Sachlichkeit. Deutsche Malerei seit dem Expres- 
sionismus.” The circular letter of March 27, 1925, which pre- 
ceded it, asking the artists to submit photographs, does not 
contain the title. Perhaps it was felt to be desirable, after the 
warning of previous misunderstandings, to eliminate the binding 
force of such a formula. The theme is indirectly expressed in 
the words that “those German painters” are to be brought to- 
gether “who, after overcoming the expressionistic mode, are 
striving towards a method of representation which is composi- 
tionally disciplined, yet at the same time also objective.” 


sensation it created. The climax in this respect was 
when it was shown in Dresden in the Sachsischer 
Kunstverein, which was the first stop on its journey. 
In October, 1925, the painter Friedrich Ahlers- 
Hestermann, lecturing in Hamburg on “‘The present 
situation of painting,’ says in answer to the ques- 
tion “And what slogans label the present situation?” 
that they have not yet been invented, or rather 
that those so far invented are comparatively lame 
and deficient in suggestive force; then, however, 
after having mentioned in the first place the name 
Valori Plastici among the “designations characteriz- 
ing the aspirations of present-day painting,” he 
contradicts himself with the assertion: “So far as 
Germany is concerned, we are, as usual, already 
organizing, and this very year in Mannheim an 
exhibition took place under the title: ‘Die neue 
Sachlichkeit.’ It looks as though the registered 
trade-mark, so to speak, has been hit upon there. 
Not at all bad, simple and easily remembered.” 


II 


What was it that Hartlaub sought to reduce to a 
formula in the title he devised? The contents of the 
exhibition have been scrutinized for an answer to 
this question. The method of inquiry, however, is 
not unexceptionable, since the title was not im- 
provised to fit the exhibition, but preceded it as a 
“Program,” so that it is open to question whether 
this program was in fact realized there. The con- 
clusion has thus been reached that it was expressly 
intended to express the new (or “renewed” or 
“novel”) objectivity of the pictures exhibited, this 
new objectivity forming indeed the common dis- 
tinguishing feature that unites them all (“‘ob- 
jectivity” everywhere in this article in the sense of 
the German Gegenstdndlichkeit, which means pic- 
tural reproduction of concrete palpable objects). 
Although the circulars, in particular the second, 
might lend support to this view," it is correct only 
with considerable limitations. 

If it be assumed at the outset that the title chosen 
was intended to apply immediately to the objectivity 
of the new painting, the point originally would have 
been to designate, not a new degree of objectivity, 
by which objectivity was given to painting as its 
special concern (Sache)—in this case one would have 
been able to speak of neue Sachlichkeit—but “‘new 
objectivity” altogether as such. To designate this 
as Neue Sachlichkeit would have meant giving the 
word Sachlichkeit a quite foreign significance, based 
evidently on an erroneous and _ semi-conscious 
identification of “object” (that is, a tangible object 
to be represented) with Sache (in the sense of 
Sachlichkeit as “‘task’”’ or “theme’”’). Thus, even if 


11. Even continuing into the following year. If I am not mis- 
taken, Neumann-Nierendorf (Berlin) was still displaying re- 
mainders from the exhibition as late as 1927 under the title 
“Neue Sachlichkeit.” 

12. Delivered on October 18, 1925, in a private circle. Pro- 
fessor Ahlers-Hestermann had the kindness to draw my atten- 
tion to it and to put the manuscript at my disposal. 

13. It is to be found for example in an unduly apodictic form 
in the article on “Neue Sachlichkeit” in Der Grosse Brockhaus, 
ed. 15, x11, Leipzig, 1932. 
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later the slogan had been endowed with its true mean- 
ing, it would have come into the world through a 
misunderstanding and, so to speak, by mistake. 

In reality, it was not the “objectivity” of the new 
painting which the term was intended in the first 
place and above all to formulate, but something 
more universal underlying this objectivity, and of 
which it was the expression, a revolution in the 
general mental attitude of the times, a general new 
Sachlichkeit of thought and feeling. Hartlaub, how- 
ever, evidently really believed that his formula gave 
direct expression in a subordinate sense as well to the 
new objectivity of painting (this is disclosed in par- 
ticular by the circumstance that he attributed to 
neu also the supplementary meaning of “novel’’). 
The misconception above referred to therefore 
shared in the devising of the title. 

What was the nature of that general new Sach- 
lichkeit of thought and feeling, which the title was 
in the first place designed to formulate? Hartlaub 
rightly recorded in passing" that the title expresses 
something merely momentary in his sense, some- 
thing merely topical and fully intelligible only in 
the then current situation; and that it was at the 
same time a definition negative rather than positive, 
by virtue of the fact that it caught a momentary 
situation—the moment of revulsion against some- 
thing, the moment of reaction against the thought 
and feeling of expressionism. It was a new dis- 
illusionment, a sobriety after the intoxication, the 
self-abandonment, the unrestrained and so to speak 
inflationary frenzy of expressionism’s latest, post- 
war phase in particular, which was to be formulated 
half as an accomplished fact, half as a program; it 
was a matter of getting firm ground under the feet 
again after limitless extravagances, of taking a stand 
on realities after an attitude in which programs and 
utopias had become ends in themselves. The new 
objective painting ws of necessity all the more 
readily interpreted as a sign of this revolution in 
thought and feeling, because abstractness was con- 
sidered the artistic manifestation of the expression- 
istic attitude of mind. 

As early as the summer of 1920, on the occasion 
of a big retrospective and topical exhibition of 
painting dedicated to “German Expressionism” held 
on the Mathildenhdhe at Darmstadt, Hartlaub had 
voiced a general feeling of bankruptcy so far as 
expressionism was concerned.“ At that time he 
opposed this feeling of bankruptcy and believed it 
to be a question not of the end, but merely of an 
excessive intensification, a crisis of expressionism. 
In consequence he saw salvation not in a return, a 
“Back to the Object!,” a “Neo-Naturalism” (which, 
it is worth noting, was clearly recognized as an 
incipient tendency, but was rejected as “warmed-up 
naturalism,” as one of the many false paths in the 
prevailing deep perplexity), but rather in a reform, 
in a less utopian, and so to speak more sachlich 
expressionism, an expressionism become more ob- 


14. “Nachexpressionismus,” Minchner Neueste Nachrichten, 
January 19, 1928 (review of Roh’s book by this title, quoted 
above). 

15. “Deutscher Expressionismus,” Frankfurter Zeitung, July 15, 
1920. 


jective in its artistic production. If Hartlaub 
thought thus in 1920, this is a further proof that it 
was not so much expressionism as such, but rather 
its final self-transcending intensification, which 
later called into being the phrase Neue Sachlichkeit 
and the way of thought and feeling it connotes— 
even though this time it was a matter of a “return.” 

The three possible meanings of the epithet neu 
have already been mentioned. In the sense of 
“‘newly-emerged” and in the sense of “renewed,” 
it related both to the spiritual temper and to the 
supposed contents of the new objectivity in painting 
and does not need any explanation. In so far, how- 
ever, as it came, in its relation to the latter, to 
connote “novel,” the question still remains to what 
“old” type of objectivity it was intended to imply 
a contrast. We are told’ that the contrast to an 
“{nartistic,” bourgeois, and banal nineteenth- 
century realism, such as was observed for instance in 
the work of the Diisseldorf School or in that of 
Richard Miller of Dresden,!” was intended when 
the term was devised.'® 


Ill 


We have recorded the external history of the 
erstwhile exhibition-title Neue Sachlichkeit down 
to the point at which it began, immediately after 
the Mannheim exhibition of 1925, to be adopted by 
a wider public as a slogan for a new tendency in 
painting. As is generally known, the phrase has 
retained, down to the present day, this function 
of designating a still-persistent tendency in painting; 
this function has, however, long since become 
specialized. 

Naturally it was not as a technical term of art 
that the expression acquired the full popularity 
which it retained from 1926 up to approximately 
the first years of the ’thirties. From 1926 onwards 
we find it used in the widest circle as a fashionable 
formula for a new general attitude of mind and life 
among the young.!® Only a very small minority of 
all those who then used it probably knew anything 
about its derivation from the sphere of painting. 
The word thus conforms to its innate sense, that is 
to say, it once more becomes, by way of the detour 
through its function as a term of painting, the for- 
mula of a mental attitude, which is what Hartlaub 
originally meant it to be; even though the attitude 
which is now usually called Neue Sachlichkeit has a 
somewhat different tone from that realistic rejection 
of expressionistic utopianism of which Hartlaub was 
thinking. Perhaps its innermost kernel may be 


16. Hartlaub’s personal communications and material sup- 
plied by him. 

17. The simplest way to get an idea of Richard Miiller is from 
F. H. Meissner’s Das Werk von Richard Miiller, Berlin, 1921. 

18. I hardly need to emphasize that I am here trying only to 
present Hartlaub’s views as an historical phenomenon; I differ 
from him, among other respects, in his low opinion of this “old” 
realism. 

1g. As a casually selected example of this almost immediate 
naturalization of the phrase as a popular term for a kind of 
general outlook on life, let me cite Anton Fendrich’s piece of 
light literature, Tagebuch eines rein sachlichen Vagabunden, pub- 
lished as early as 1926 (Freiburg i.Br.) in which the expression 
is employed as a recurrent motive and as a slogan already 
familiar for a common mental attitude among young people. 
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found in a radical rejection of all emotional bias, a 
deliberately cultivated unsentimentality, so to 
speak.” As this topical phrase for a fashionable 
attitude, the formula established itself in many 
spheres in which this attitude found expression, and 
in some of them, for instance in literature and in 
music, it remains a permanent technical term. Since 
these paths taken by the phrase leave the province 
of the historian of art, we cannot trace them here 
beyond their beginnings. 

The other important extension of the sphere of its 
application, which was also completed as early as 
1926, concerns one of the plastic arts. We refer to 
the transference of the formula Neue Sachlichkeit 
to architecture,” or, to outline the exact facts of the 
situation at once, its transference to a (supposedly) 
new attitude in architectural thinking and thereby 
to the architectural style really or supposedly in- 
formed by this attitude. In other words its trans- 
ference to architecture did not, as one might sup- 
pose, derive from the perception of a community 
of style between the new painting and the new 
architecture—characterized by the relish both dis- 
play for machine-like precision and polish—but, as 
in the case of the adoption of the phrase as a popular 
slogan for the new mental attitude, a ready-made 
phrase recommended itself as a striking formulation 
and, so to speak, as a blank to be filled in witha 
fresh set of connotations, this time with an attitude 
then acute and which existed as a real general tend- 
ency only in architecture. To define this tendency 
provisionally here at the outset, let us designate it 
“Un-Formalism,” or, still more precisely, “Anti- 
Formalism”—words not more appropriate, but less 
ambiguous, than the word Sachlichkeit has turned 
out to be. 

The meaning which the formula Neue Sachlichkeit 
acquired when applied to architecture was actually 
its most proper meaning and, furthermore, this 
meaning of “Anti-Formalism” is the only one of 
its connotations which has not already become 
merely historical, but still remains living and will 
continue capable of life and fertility for the future. 

In other words, we do not admit the validity of 
the formula Neue Sachlichkeit as a designation for 
the post-expressionistic objective tendency in paint- 
ing, which it arose to characterize. Employed as the 
name for this tendency in painting— which has often, 
by way of correction, been given the unexceptionable 


20. The adoption of the painting term as a popular slogan for 
this attitude may have been furthered by its sound quite as 
much as, or even more than, by its conceptual qualities. 

21. To the best of my knowledge it has not established itself 
in sculpture. An inquiry as to why this is so would presumably 
throw light on certain essential and gratifying features in the 


. Present situation of sculpture. There are, by the way, certain 


exact though not numerous parallels in sculpture to the Neue 
Sachlichkeit of painting. As an example, the realism of some 
works of the Munich sculptor Fritz Koelle may be mentioned, a 
realism slightly reminiscent of panopticon, the expression being 
used as a characterization, not as a criticism. Koelle is of the 
same age as the younger painters of this tendency. Mention may 
also be made of the new objectivity, clothed in a polished pre- 
cision of surface and linear ductus for its own decorative sake, in 
more recent works of Belling. For Koelle cf. Alfred Hentzen, 
Deutsche Bildhauer der Gegenwart, Berlin, n.d. In addition, a 
little monograph on Koelle has recently appeared: Fritz Koelle 
by Ernst Kammerer, Berlin, 1939. 


title Neue Gegenstandlichkeit (“New Objectivity”)— 
it is nowadays, and presumably has been ever since 
the general public has used it as such, either a dead 
shell, void of meaning, expressive of nothing but 
the concrete style itself, or a designation which in- 
deed contains a meaning, but which remains con- 
ceptually false. The meaning which it was capable 
of receiving, or did receive, as the name for the New 
Objectivity, had been given to it by Hartlaub him- 
self in full measure.” It necessarily had reference to 
the objectivity of this tendency as its constituent 
characteristic, and did so, as we have shown, 
actually or apparently, in two ways. So far as it 
formulated a general change of attitude, a new dis- 
illusionment, which manifested itself in the sphere of 
painting in a return to the object, there is no fault 
to find with it. But even if one assumes that this 
primary meaning of Hartlaub’s did not remain con- 
fined, but was understood and adopted, together 
with the word, by the public in 1925 (which is not 
very probable), one must still suppose that, the fur- 
ther the late expressionistic stage of thought and 
feeling was left behind, the more this meaning 
faded. Even with some exertion of our historical 
sense, it is hard for us nowadays to bring it properly 
to life again. What remained as a possibility of in- 
terpretation was the extremely plausible, but 
erroneous identification of Sachlichkeit with ‘‘ob- 
jectivity” (Gegenstandlichkeit). 

The sense of “Anti-Formalism,” which appears to 
us nowadays most significant in the expression Neue 
Sachlichkeit, was not present in Hartlaub’s mind 
when he devised it.* This is not surprising, since the 
sense of “Anti-Formalism” was far from being ful- 
filled by the new movement in painting in its 
entirety. It is, however, ironic that where it really 
did apply within this so-called Neue Sachlichkeit— 
there are anti-formalistic features particularly in 
“Verism”—the spokesmen of the movement not 
only failed to recognize the true Sachlichkeit as such, 
but attacked it most bitterly. Completely entangled 


22. An added elucidation of what Hartlaub himself thought 
he meant by the term is contained in a letter written by him to 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. on July 8, 1929, who quoted it in “Otto Dix,” 
The Arts, xvi, 1931, 237: 

“The expression Neue Sachlichkeit was in fact coined by 
me in the year 1924. A year later came the Mannheim exhibition 
which bore the same name. The expression ought really to apply 
as a label to the new realism bearing a socialistic flavor. It was 
related to the general contemporary feeling in Germany of 
resignation and cynicism after a period of exuberant hopes (which 
had found an outlet in expressionism). Cynicism and resignation 
are the negative side of the Neue Sachlichkeit; the positive side 
expresses itself in the enthusiasm for the immediate reality as a 
result of the desire to take things entirely objectively on a 
material basis without immediately investing them with ideal 
implications. This healthy disillusionment finds its clearest ex- 
pression in Germany in architecture. In the last analysis this 
battle cry is today much misused and it is high time to withdraw 
it from currency.” 

This letter was kindly brought to the attention of the Editor 
of the Art Butetin by Mr. Barr. 

23. The title of the exhibition originally had the form “Die 
neue Sachlichkeit” (circulars of May 18 and July 11, 1923). 
Later we find it changed to “‘Neue Sachlichkeit” (Exhibition 
1925). Perhaps this is no mere insignificant chance and also 
no mere external device to make it more concentrated, but an 
indication that the formulation of a general attitude had already 
become for Hartlaub a simple stylistic term. 

24. Oral information. 
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in a complex of impressionistic-formalistic views, 
they were incapable of seeing what was healthy, nay 
incomparably conducive to redemption and salva- 
tion for the business of painting, in the hostility to 
“Art” of such men as Dix or Grosz, in the non- 
“artistic,” sachlich impulses of a section of this 
painting, impulses which might be political and 
social—‘‘tendencious”—but could also be quite dif- 
ferent in character. Let us quote a few passages 
from a polemical essay of Hartlaub’s on “‘Verism,’’® 
which give proof of this lack of understanding: “All 
this crude naturalism only distracts the spectator 
from the essential, from that which is relevant to 
art; it is ‘literary’ (negative) anecdote....” It 
is exactly this factor of the not “relevant-to-art,” 
of the “literary,” this non-artistic impulse, which 
his slogan, in a profounder sense, designates as a 
value. “What I am opposing is the fundamentally 
non-artistic monomania... with which here etc.” 
He says of the artists: “Moreover, they no longer 
believe in art with the full power of faith”! Does 
Ahlers-Hestermann not in truth put his finger on 
the innermost kernel and the profoundest evolution- 
ary value of the work of such painters as Dix, 
when he asks the condemnatory question: “But 
does it belong to the sphere of the artistic?’’™ 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND 


25. “Der Zynismus als Kunstrichtung,” Frankfurter Zeitung, 
September 13, 1924. 
26. In the lecture (1925) mentioned in note 12. 


NOTES ON KARLGREN’S “NEW 
STUDIES ON CHINESE BRONZES” 


By J. LEROY DAVIDSON 


In the first part of his ““New Studies on Chinese 
Bronzes,’* Dr. Bernhard Karlgren presents an evolu- 
tion of early Chinese ritual bronzes which requires 
reconsideration. Karlgren’s theory, in brief, is that 
motives of the early Shang style were composed in 
part of zodmorphic forms which are recognizable as 
functioning organisms. He contends that toward 
the end of the Shang dynasty a more abstract style 
of zoémorphic motive began to supplant the organic 
type and during the early Chou period the abstract 
motive dominated the style of the ritual bronzes. 

Karlgren bases his datings on a study of motives 
in which he isolates three different groups which are 
classified as A, B, and C. He then demonstrates with 
1,288 examples that motives of the A and B groups 
are not combined, with a few exceptions, on any 
vessels, but that motives of both the A and B groups 
are combined on vessels with motives of the C group. 
He then advances the theory that the A group pre- 
ceded the B group, although for a time both groups 
co-existed. He further demonstrates that the B 
group became dominant at the end of Shang and 
during Early Chou. The motives of the A group are 
most organic, those of the B group abstract, those 
of the C group intermediate in style. 


1. Bulletin, Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
no. 9, pp. 1 ff. 


Two major methods are employed by Karlgren 
to prove his evolution. One is based on the assump- 
tion that the organic A group became more and more 
abstract until it reached the B stage. The second 
method depends on inscriptions found on the 
bronzes.2, According to Karlgren, 77 vessels deco- 
rated in the A style and 78 decorated in the B style 
have assured Shang inscriptions, while only 10 ves- 
sels with A motives and 33 with B motives have 
Chou inscriptions. Although he is aware of the dan- 
ger of using such small numbers for statistical proof, 
he uses these figures to supplement his earlier as- 
sumption that group B derived from group A which 
it superseded in Chou times. 

It is within Karlgren’s B group that the projected 
evolution demands re-examination. In his combina- 
tion of eleven elements, which compose one “ab- 
stract” group, Karlgren has not distinguished 
between two fundamentally different types of ab- 
straction. Motive B 1, which he calls the “dissolved 
t’'ao-t’ieh,” and motive B 3, the “‘de-tailed bird,” are 
both more abstract than the motives in the A and 
C groups, but these two motives employ entirely 
different types of abstraction. The term “dissolved” 
for the #’ao-f’ieh is very expressive, but the motive 
itself is not necessarily an outgrowth of the A style, 
as Karlgren affirms. On the other hand, the “de- 
tailed bird” is a direct development of the A style 
in which the organic forms are elongated and twisted 
until they form the basis of the interlaceries of the 
Middle Chou period.* Since the inclusion of two 
different types of abstraction within the same group 
seemed paradoxical, a careful check of Karlgren’s 
1,288 examples was undertaken with motive B 1 
(dissolved #’ao0-#’ieh) and motive B 3 (de-tailed bird) 
as key motives. The results substantiated the 
suspicion that group B was not homogeneous in 
style. 

Motive B 1 appears on 133 vessels. On 55 of these 
vessels it appears alone, on the remaining it is com- 
bined with other motives, but never with B 3. Thus, 
according to Karlgren’s own reasoning, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that B 1 and B 3 represent two 
different styles. Eight vessels with the motive B 1 
bear datable inscriptions. Six of these, according 
to Karlgren, are Shang, while 2 are Chou. Although 
such a small number of dated pieces are not sufficient 
evidence to act as statistical proof, they tend to cor- 
roborate the stylistic analysis. Moreover, the analy- 
sis of inscriptions on the vessels carrying the motive 
B 3, which never appears with B 1, is even more 
convincing. Motive B 3 appears on 44 vessels.‘ 
Sixteen of these vessels have datable inscriptions, 13 
of which are Chou and 3 of which are assigned to 


2. Karlgren has devoted his article “Yin and Chou Re- 
searches,” Bulletin, Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stock- 
holm, no. 8, to a discussion of criteria for Shang and Chou 
inscriptions. Although his method permits the possibility of er- 
ror, a pragmatic examination justifies most of his conclusions. 
For the purposes of these notes his general results have been 
accepted. 

3. For a more complete development of these theories see 
J. LeRoy Davidson, “Toward a Grouping of Early Chinese 
Bronzes,” Parnassus, April, 1937, p. 29 ff.; “Supplementary 
Notes on Chinese Bronzes,” Parnassus, Jan., 1938, p. 30 f. 

4. Karlgren has incorrectly reckoned 36. 
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Shang. Only one of the Shang examples is available 
for my study.’ The “de-tailed bird” on this vessel 
is by no means as developed as it is on other speci- 
mens. Consequently, this particular example may 
be either a very early version of the motive described 
as a “‘de-tailed bird” or else its prototype. It is 
pertinent to notice that motive B 3 is associated 
only with motives B 5 (eyed spiral band with 
diagonals), B 9 (spikes), B 10 (interlocked 7’s), 
B 11 (vertical ribs). 

Had a mold of this type not been found at An- 
yang,® it might have been concluded that the motive 
never existed in Shang times. Since such a mold has 
been found, it is probable that motive B 11 had its 
origin in Shang but did not become popular until 
Early Chou. On the other hand, motive B 1 (dis- 


5. Bernhard Karlgren, “Yin and Chou Researches,” pl. vim, 
no. A260. 


6. Orvar Karlbeck, ““Anyang Moulds,” Bulletin, Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no. 7, pp. 39 f., esp. pl. v1, 


figs. 2-3. 


solved #’ao-t’ieh) appears only with B motives that 
do not combine with B 3, viz. B 2 (animal triple 
band), B 4 (eyed spiral band), B 6 (circle band), B 7 
(square with crescents). 

Thus we see that B 1 and B 3 never appear to- 
gether; that B 1 appears with those B elements 
which never combine with B 3 and, likewise, that 
B 3 appears with those B elements which never 
combine with B 1. Inscriptions on vessels with B 1 
motives are predominantly Shang; inscriptions on 
vessels with B 3 motives are predominantly Chou. 
From the foregoing we may conclude that Karlgren’s 
B style is actually composed of two different styles, 
one of which we may call early Shang, antedating 
the A and C styles, and the other a style which de- 
velops from the A and C styles and which flourished 
during the Early Chou period. It is this secondary 
B style that formed the foundation for the abstract 
patterns and interlaceries of the Middle Chou 
period. 


WALKER ART CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Oskar Hacen, The Birth of the American Tradition 
in Art, New York and London, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940. Pp. xvii +149; 119 illustrations. $3.50. 


The dust-cover of this attractively assembled 
volume claims for it the distinction of being “the 
first thorough and searching study of early American 
painting, the European backgrounds from which it 
stemmed, and the colonial world that gave rise to 
a native tradition.” Though in the face of Alan 
Burroughs, Suzanne LaFollette, Louisa Dresser, 
F. F. Sherman, and even that ubiquitous pair, 
Dunlap and Isham, this would certainly seem to be 
hyperbolic, Dr. Hagen’s book is of singular impor- 
tance in the field of American art history. The im- 
portance lies not so much in the contributions made, 
as the reviewer will attempt to demonstrate below, 
but in the issues it has brought into the light and 
rendered, in a fashion hitherto unmatched, clear 
and clamorous. These issues, in turn, have not so 
much to do with the thesis of the book, which is in 
general acceptable though certainly not novel. This 
is, that the intrinsic national quality of our art (it 
would be more accurate to say some of our art) 
derives not from any European tradition but from 
causes and preferences within the structure of Co- 
lonial society. The issues have rather to do with 
methods of scholarship and standards of criticism. 

However, before these can be intelligibly dis- 
cussed, the matter of the book and its peculiar 
treatment must be outlined. There are six chapters, 
each divided into two or more sections. Chapter I 
lays the foundation for the rest of the volume by 
defining “The Archaic Phase of Colonial Art”; 
Chapters II and III retail the lives of John Smibert 
and Robert Feke, respectively; Chapter IV is 
devoted to “John Singleton Copley in New Eng- 
land”; Chapter V to Benjamin West, and Chapter 
VI to “Copley in Europe.” A “Conclusion,” in 
which the author’s topics are reviewed and summed 
up, follows. There is a very complete and useful 
index. 

In Chapter I, American painting through the 
anonymous portraits of the New England colonies 
to the advent of specific limners forms Dr. Hagen’s 
theme. This painting, with its marked difference 
from the fashionable English taste of Lely and the 
inheritors of the Van Dyck mantle, is assigned to 
craftsmen who were not only in rebellion against the 
flashy court style, but were also portraitists by 
avocation rather than training. The crudity of their 
work, if one is to compare it with that of Greenhill, 
Dobson, and Kneller, is diagnosed as proceeding 
from lack of training on one hand (most of the por- 
traits are the work of “Sunday painters”), and the 
Elizabethan homaloidal portrait on the other. Due 
consideration is given to the pressure of Puritan 
morality and popular, rather than aristocratic, 
taste. In opposition to the “Sunday painters,” 
Thomas Smith and Jeremiah Dummer are given to 


the Stuart tradition, while others, such as Hesselius 
and John Watson, represent to the author the im- 
portation by itinerants of assorted foreign styles. 
New Netherlands, Dr. Hagen maintains, preserved 
the traditions of the mother country in portraiture, 
the productions being patent descendants of can- 
vases by Thomas de Keyser, Govaert Flinck, and 
Ferdinand Bol. 

The second chapter is monopolized by John 
Smibert, his English origins, his sojourn in Italy, 
and his final establishment in Boston. The life of 
Robert Feke, that curious nomad, whose career, in 
a volume by Henry Wilder Foote,' has been set forth 
in a monument of circumspection and accuracy, is 
treated next, and “tentatively reinterpreted in such 
a manner that its documentary evidence makes 
sense.” 

Copley, in whom Colonial art achieved its “classic 
consummation,” dominates two chapters, Chapter 
IV being devoted to his early work, and a study of 
his connections with Joseph Blackburn. Before 
continuing his analysis of Copley’s style after 
1774, Dr. Hagen devotes considerable space to 
Benjamin West (Chap. V), whose personality and 
art are so faithful to the ideals of academic eclecti- 
cism, and then, with the background of Copley’s 
later efforts firmly laid in, he finishes the biography 
of America’s first “Old Master” by tracing his dis- 
integration under the influence of West as well as 
his probable revolutionary effects upon English 
history-painting. The “Conclusion” abstracts what 
has gone before and restates the premise that 
“From the beginning it was a fact of history that 
the future greatness of American art depended on 
the growth of an indigenous tradition” (p. 149). 

As a program for an introduction to the principal 
figures of American Colonial art the design is a good 
one, though there are other artists who, in their 
way, are just as representative as Smibert and 
Feke, to wit Joseph Badger, Jeremiah Theus, and 
John Greenwood, all of whom might have profited 
by more objective examination and deeper re- 
search. The disadvantages of the book are not in 
its intentions, but in the way these have been ful- 
filled: by the time the careful and realistic reader 
has finished the last page the sum of the various in- 
accuracies of fact, errors in analysis, and confusion 
and contradiction of terms is so great that whatever 
significance one may attach to the book as a whole 
or the individual contributions in detail is completely 
dissipated. These specific faults may be classified as 
follows: 

1) Errors of fact: that is, statements in which, 
apparently through imperfect knowledge of the 
subject, the author has stated to be so things which 
are known to be otherwise. 

2) Errors of analysis: (a) the constant use of 


1. Robert Feke, Colonial Portrait Painter, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1930. 
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hypotheses, from which are built more or less 
plausible, but totally unsubstantiated, generaliza- 
tions; (b) the misconstruction of evidence to support 
presumptive occurrences; (c) the use of tenuous or 
fanciful comparisons and parallels. 

3) Confusion and contradiction of terms: that is 
the use of ill-defined words—‘“‘plane-boundness,”’ 
“‘archaic,” “‘naive’”—in different contexts at differ- 
ent times to support assertions antagonistic to each 
other. 

4) An idiom in which other well-known critics’ 
phraseologies and foreign terms are mingled to- 
gether, with or without quotation marks or italics, 
so that the eventual effect, while cosmopolitan, is 
neither consistent nor precise. 

5) The insertion of purely subjective reactions 
into criticism which purports to be systematic and 
impersonal, and the inclusion of sometimes in- 
genious, but more often extraneous digressions on 
the lives of artists, which, while entertaining, are 
not necessarily germane to the subject. 

These are serious accusations, and must needs be 
sustained; there is no better way to do so than to 
quote the author (sometimes at length) and let the 
reader decide for himself. 

Let us consider some errors of fact. 

On page 6 the statement is made that “religious 
themes were, of course, taboo.” In view of the preva- 
lence of religious themes on the early New England 
gravestones, as well as the illustrations of The Bay 
Psalm Book (1640), Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom 
(1662), and The New England Primer (ca. 1690), it 
is unjust to refer to religious art as “taboo.” Any- 
thing which smacked of popish iconography was 
certainly suspect, but innocuous interpretations in 
pictures of the severe Puritan code were unques- 
tionably in existence. 

On page 18 it is asserted that “the Huguenots had 
nothing in common with Jansenism.”” Indeed, the 
doctrines set up in the Augustinus,’ i.e., the depend- 
ence upon spiritual experience rather than reason, 
the necessity for conversion and the love of God, the 
reflections of the doctrine of predestination, and the 
direct dependence of man upon God, al! are in many 
respects clearly allied to Calvin. 

The date on which Gustavus Hesselius landed at 
Wilmington is given on page 32, without further 
confirmation, as May 1, 1712; the Dictionary of 
American Biography makes it a year earlier. 

Thomas Cole is set against Asher Brown Durand 
on page 40 as a representative of the “English tradi- 
tion” versus the “American tradition,” in company 
with Stuart and Trumbull, Whistler and Homer. 
An examination of Cole’s work—his paintings, 
sketches, and memorabilia—shows that nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Cole, who had no 
lessons in painting, so far as can be ascertained, until 
after he had arrived in America, was largely self- 
taught: his style was fixed before his first trip to 
Europe in 1829, and if there is an appreciable in- 
fluence on his painting it is that of Hubert Robert 
and Salvator Rosa, not the English School. 


2. Cf. Nigel Abercrombie, The Origins of Yansenism, Oxford, 
1936, pp. 125 ff. Calvin’s doctrines even made some headway 
among the Sisters of Port-Royal! (Cf. Abbé Fuzet, Les Fan- 
senistes du XVITI* siecle, Paris, 1876, pp. 383 f.) 


Concerning the return of Smibert from Italy “‘in 
the company of the Reverend Doctor George 
Berkeley, Dean of Derry” (p. 52), a confusion 
arises regarding the status of that clergyman on his 
various peregrinations. Berkeley returned to Lon- 
don from Italy in 1720—it was not until May, 1724, 
that he was appointed Dean of Derry. It is also 
stated (p. 52) that Berkeley “returned to Ireland as 
Bishop of Cloyne.” He returned to London in 
February, 1732, and was not nominated Bishop of 
Cloyne until 1734. As to the abortive Bermuda 
scheme, Dr. Hagen says “the idea did not take shape 
until 1724,” though Fraser’s Berkeley, quoted in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, maintains 
that the divine had “definitely resolved to devote 
himself to the Bermuda scheme about May, 1722.” 

On page 56 the categorical statement is made 
that “Until 1729, portraits of more than one per- 
son at a time were unknown in America,” despite 
the fact that Mrs. Elizabeth Freake and her Baby 
Mary, of a period some fifty years earlier, is used as 
Figure 1 of the volume, and the portrait of Mrs. 
Patteshall with her Baby (Boston, Miss. Isabella 
Curtis) may also be mentioned. 

Apropos of the Berkeley group, on page $7 it is 
also assumed that before it was painted “Nobody on 
this side of the Atlantic, except on a visit to England 
or the European continent, had seen such a large 
composition and such striking details,” though 
Hesselius’ Last Supper, surely no trifling picture, 
antedates the Smibert picture by eight years. 

There is certainly room for doubt that Peale’s 
trip from Annapolis to Boston was caused primarily 
by a desire for Copley’s instruction, as Dr. Hagen 
would have us believe on page 86. There was the 
little matter of £900 debts and a sheriff waiting to 
arrest the artist as he e.caped from his sister’s 
house.® 

On page 87 Dr. Hagen says that “Before long the 
very name of Copley was to lend distinction to every 
family portrait to which it was attached and to cast 
glory on the family that owned one. “The possession 
of one of Copley’s ancestral portraits is an Ameri- 
can’s best title to nobility’.”” To quote an opinion in 
a book published a hundred years after Copley’s 
death as evidence of the rapidly growing estimation 
in which the artist’s work was held in an earlier pe- 
riod is assuredly arguing in reverse. 

Blackburn, according to Dr. Hagen on page 96, 
arrived from London in 1754. To connect Blackburn 
with Copley in this year infers that the former ar- 
rived in Boston in 1754; Blackburn was in New York 
in 1754, but no evidence that he was in Boston prior 
to 1755 can be adduced. He also apparently spent 
some time in Bermuda in 1753, so the implication of 
a direct journey between London and Boston is 
unacceptable. 

On page 98 occurs what is probably the most 
curious oversight in the book. Dr. Hagen cites 
Blackburn’s Mary Sylvester Dering (Fig. 78) as an 
example of a “shepherd portrait,” and then says that 
“Copley eventually painted 4nun Tyng Smelt (Fig. 
79) in a similar outfit, with the shepherd’s crook, 


3. Cf. Charles Coleman Sellers, The Artist of the Revolution, 
The Early Life of Charles Willson Peale, Hebron, Connecticut, 
1939, p- 58. 
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though not with the lamb.” Though the lamb in 
Copley’s picture admittedly resembles a Bedlington 
terrier, it is a lamb none the less. 

On page 96 the connection of Blackburn with 
Thomas Hudson of England is characterized as 
“direct or indirect’; then two pages later Dr. Hagen 
refers to Hudson as Blackburn’s “master”—a term 
for which there is not a shred of historical evidence, 
since it indicates a definitely txtorial relationship. 

James Barry, a quixotic personality but a painter 
much beyond the measure of many of his compeers, 
is grossly mistreated on page 129. He was not 
ejected from the Royal Academy simply because 
“it was impossible to get along with him,” but be- 
cause he had insisted on the purchase of old masters 
to serve as models for the students, and because he 
had had the temerity to cast reflections on the 
talents of some of his companion academicians in 
his Letter to the Dilettanti Society (1799). 

The above list of inaccuracies indicates, to the 
reviewer at least, a hasty and ill-considered prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. There may be other errors: 
the reviewer did not look for them. 

If this were all, the critic might be properly dis- 
counted as a latter-day Zoilus. But it is not all; the 
volume contains numerous errors of analysis, of 
which some varieties have been summarized above. 
Paramount among these is “the constant use of 
hypothesis, from which are built more or less plau- 
sible, but totally unsubstantiated generalizations.” 
Two flagrant examples of this sort of reasoning ap- 
pear in the chapters devoted to Smibert and Feke. 

The basis for a long disquisition on the relation- 
ship between Smibert and Magnasco is found in a 
reference to a picture of Smibert’s, Gloating Monks, 
in the catalogue of his art exhibition, held in Boston 
in 1730. Smibert painted a picture of gloating 
monks; Magnasco painted two pictures, a Land- 
scape with Monks in Prayer, and another Landscape 
with Voyaging Monks, both of which were in the 
Pitti during Smibert’s sojourn in Italy. Smibert was 
admitted to the private apartments of Cosimo III, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in order that he might 
copy Raphael’s Cardinal Bentivoglio. It is generally 
assumed that when Smibert was in Florence, 
Magnasco was painter to Gian Gastone, who was 
then heir-apparent to Cosimo’s title. The similarity 
of picture titles, and the possibility that the two 
painters might, literally and figuratively, have 
brushed up against each other, is enough to prompt 
Dr. Hagen to attribute a drawing of Grand Duke 
Cosimo ITI, in the Walker Art Building at Bowdoin 
College,t to Smibert, “after Magnasco.” The 
drawing is attached to a piece of paper of another 
bond, and is inscribed “in early nineteenth-century 
script as follows: Cosmo the 3rd, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, from the life, by Fohn Smibert.” Dr. Hagen 
admits that the handwriting of Smibert is “‘not well 
documented prior to 1728 and it may very well have 
changed considerably over a lapse of eleven years.” 
But, he continues, “The eye and mind that perceived 
the... old Grand Duke in terms of such a daring 
caricature cannot be identical with the mind and 
eye that fashioned the... early likenesses in Scot- 


4. Hagen, op. cit., Fig. §5. 


land or the sober heads . . . which are incontestably 
Smibert’s later work.” Yet he concedes earlier in 
the volume (p. 28) that the Se/f Portrait of Captain 
Thomas Smith and the same artist’s Maria Catherine 
Smith are by the same hand, even though when they 
“were first shown side by side in the Worcester Mu- 
seum it seemed difficult to believe that two pictures 
so unlike in conception should have been painted by 
one individual.” If this holds true for an amateur 
like Smith, why should it not hold true for the much 
more gifted Smibert? In order to circumvent the 
inscription, which is decidedly inconvenient if one 
wishes to believe that the drawing is “after Mag- 
nasco,” Dr. Hagen presents a neat, though utterly 
gratuitious, theory, which need not be summarized 
here. In order to “cinch” this welter of conjecture, 
he then proceeds to compare the technique of the 
drawing to the technique of a painting by Magnasco, 
in order to prove that Smibert never “drew like 
Magnasco” but must have copied “an original like- 
ness.” Such a comparison is to say the least inept. 
Finally, in addition to this, he proposes a scheme by 
which the drawing might have arrived in France, 
which “allows at least a hypothetical answer, and 
that corroborates my conjecture.” The reviewer 
begs leave to ask what would become of us if the 
sciences corroborated conjectures by hypothetical 
answers! 

In contrast to Foote’s sound and reticent answers 
to the riddle of Robert Feke’s whereabouts from 
1732 to 1741,5 Dr. Hagen prefers to throw the ballast 
of caution overboard and ascend unhampered into 
the stratosphere of speculation. He assumes that 
Feke, taking the Grand Tour, was captured while 
traveling “in the region of Naples or Sicily in 
1733, during the War of the Polish Succession, and 
thence taken a prisoner to Spain, eventually escap- 
ing and returning to this country in 1741. There is 
not one syllable of evidence, traditional or docu- 
mentary, to support such a contention. Dr. Hagen 


- asks the reader if his explanation is not “less far- 


fetched than the current one which has Feke fighting 
as a sailor in the navy against Spain—for which no 
plausible explanation can be found” (p. 71), and yet 
he cites the traditional eccentricity of the Feke 
family to prove that “The change to another pro- 
fession [from that of painter to ‘mariner’] at the age 
of forty-five was not as erratic as it might seem. . . .” 
There are several other blatant contradictions in the 
chapter on Feke which space does not permit the 
reviewer to include. 

Mention has been made above of the “direct or 
indirect” connection between Blackburn and Hud- 
son. On page 1o1 Dr. Hagen says it is from the 
studio of Hudson that came, “for certain,” through 
Blackburn, the “excessive display of metallic-looking 
drapery, which it took Copley a long time to dis- 
card,” though on page g1 the “metallic modelling” 
is due to the influence of “a training given by a 
professional engraver,” i.e., Peter Pelham. 

In regard to Dr. Hagen’s use of “tenuous or fanci- 
ful comparisons and parallels” the following may be 
mentioned. The relationship between the anony- 
mous portrait of Dr. Fohn Clark, Figure 9, and 


5. Op. cit., pp. 32-33- 
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Pieter Nason’s Doctor of Medicine, Figure 10, is 
certainly not “close.” The Magnasco-Smibert 
parallel has already been noted. To say that 
Figures 9 and to are closely related and then to 
use Smibert’s portraits of Nathaniel Byfield, Figure 
57, and Benjamin Pratt, Figure 58, to illustrate that 
artist’s change from “honest characterization to 
superficial British mannerisms” is, in the reviewer's 
opinion, to talk nonsense. There are practically no 
differences between Feke’s two portraits, The Rever- 
end Thomas Hiscox, Figure 69, and The Reverend 
Fohn Callender, Figure 68, which cannot be ac- 
counted for by simple contrast in physiognomy. 
There is little enough historical ground for making 
the statement that Vanderbank’s Fohn Michael 
Rysbrack, Figure 83, was “floating before Copley’s 
mind when he painted young Mr. Pickman,” but 
even less when it is admitted that the posture is 
“not identical.” The derivation of parts of West’s 
The Death of Wolfe, Figure 94, from Raphael’s 
School of Athens and the Madonna Canigiani is too 
far-fetched to require comment. 

As to the “confusion and contradiction of terms.” 
The author’s eminently personal approach has led 
him on more than one occasion to react differently 
to identical things, and then use these reactions as 
criticism. On page 4 he states that ““The want of the 
most elementary tools and media compelled colonial 
limners to equip themselves betimes with the 
frontiersman’s resourcefulness and—the quack’s 
contempt for professional training,’ and again, on 
page 23, regarding the “Sunday painters,’ “Like 
quacks, they practice a trade with the pretensions 
of a professional, but without his qualifications; also, 
as I have just pointed out, without his interest in 
what is seasonable.” Yet to Dr. Hagen it is just 
these “quacks” who are responsible for nearly all 
that is good in the American Colonia! tradition. 
Also, on page 94, he speaks of Badger’s work as 
“truly primitive,” and then condemns the man who 
“never got beyond what had been stylish when he 
was in his thirties.” Are not stylish and seasonable 
the same? The Freake limner was a “primitive,” 
as “unmindful” of “ ‘unity,’ ‘balance,’ and such-like 
‘rules’. . . as a songbird is of the rules of del canto” 
(p. 16). At the same time, he “may rank with the 
most sensitive designers and colorists of fourteenth- 
century France or fifteenth-century England” (p. 
15). Dr. Hagen seeks to derive the Freake limner’s 
manner “from the Elizabethan English school” (p. 
19), after characterizing that school as being pos- 
sessed by “lack of ingenuity,” “warpedness,”’ and 
“repression” (p. 9). Yet he was an “ ‘independent’ 
who would rather turn over a new leaf and begin 
from scratch than continue the closing chapter of 
European painting.” This “closing chapter,” is, for 
Dr. Hagen, the Van Dyck-Lely tradition, which 
“changed the whole Elizabethan manner of staging 
a portrait. Pompous settings came into sway... 
bulging draperies, and liquid patterns of composition 
in which the rich flow of light blended with the 
model’s facial expression, pose, and gesticulation’”’ 
(p. 11), but none the less, the “John Freake limner 
would have held his own even if his competitors, 
instead of being untrained provincials, had been 
experienced Londoners.” On page 13 Dr. Hagen 


asks, ““What could be more natural than that im- 
migrant painters from England should imitate 
Tudor art and immigrant patrons ask for such imita- 
tion?” while on page 21 the “painters-by-avocation 
were not connected at any time with period fash- 
ions.” On page 37 the style of the seventeenth- 
century limner is given to an “atavistic process of 
archaization attendant on the formation of a dis- 
tinctly native tradition.... It should make it 
easier for us to give them the credit they deserve 
for discarding methods of painting which were unfit 
for the colonial temper, and for creating formulae 
simple and workable enough as starting points for 
a new American art.” (Italics mine.) Yet on page 
17 this archaism comes from “the artist’s ineptitude 
to view and represent an ensemble.... Let us 
distinguish this plane-boundness of the colonial 
primitives from the plane-consciousness of the 
Elizabethan artists. In the latter instance the avoid- 
ance of plasticity was an aesthetic ideal, whereas 
the primitive limner did not know any better.” (Italics 
mine.) 

Another example of this confusion may be cited on 
pages 38-39. Dr. Hagen says, ““The limners of New 
York, like all other archaic artists, were not so much 
‘bunglers’ as ‘expressionists.” Expressionists often 
seem awkward because their pictorial statements are 
partial, and, therefore, overemphatic. The classical 
Dutch painters, from whom the New York limners 
seceded, never overemphasized anything. Endeavor- 
ing to do full ‘justice’ to their sitters, they painted 
the objective truth sine ira cum studio. Their fol- 
lowers in America, being more subjective and there- 
fore less ‘just,’ overemphasized line at the expense of 
chiaroscuro and ugliness at the expense of normal 
characterization.” Aside from the weird point of 
view which makes “archaic” and “expressionistic” 
synonymous, we are led to the conclusion that the 
distortions of the New York limners were purposeful, 
due to a “subjective” outlook. Yet in the next para- 
graph, while discussing Vanderlyn’s portrait of Mrs. 
Thomas van Alstyne (Fig. 51), Dr. Hagen cites the 
incorrect painting of the sitter’s hand as an example 
of how “these primitives were sometimes uncritical 
of their own gross mistakes.”” What are we to be- 
lieve? Are the disturbing features of these paintings 
the result of subjective expressionism and over- 
emphasis, or incompetent draughtsmanship? 

On page 92, Dr. Hagen says of Copley that “Col- 
ors did not interest him either as visual sensations or 
as elements of painterly construction.” Yet when 
the author wishes to make a case for the influence of 
Blackburn upon Copley he says of the former (p. 97) 
that his “coloring of the likenesses of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Otis (Boston Museum) was something to 
marvel at in the Boston of 1755. Unprecedented 
was the luminous consonance of shiny white satin 
with light blue; this attunement of all chromatic 
values to the black of the hair, and the gray of the 
eyes; ultimately, the opalescent flesh tints!” And 
certainly, Copley’s color schemes, though they are 
not, in his American period, European, are the work 
of a man who had a high regard for such an impor- 
tant phase of his art. 

On page 99, after admitting on page 71 that 
“neither the Italian nor the Spanish art left appreci- 
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able traces of influence on Feke’s manner of paint- 
ing,” Dr. Hagen says that Copley was the first Amer- 
ican who refused “to fall under the thrall of every 
fifth-rate European,” and then on pages 100 and Io1 
he says that “‘no doubt at all is left as to whence 
Copley’s inspiration came, i.e., from Vanderbank 
and Highmore.” 

There are other varieties of mistakes which the re- 
viewer has not mentioned in the list above. Perhaps 
the worst is the author’s inability to view any side of 
a question but his own once the desire for what he 
wishes to be so becomes fixed. For instance, he com- 
pares Highmore’s Gentleman in a Murrey Velvet 
Coat, Figure 71, with Feke’s Fames Bowdoin, Figure 
70, as proof that Feke was in London in 1747. Feke 
was, therefore, if the assumption be true, certainly 
sensitive to foreign styles. And yet he can remain 
for years in Spain without a trace of Spanish influ- 
ence! Feke’s portrait of Williamina Moore (Fig. 72) 
of 1746, is certainly going in the direction of English 
style, and yet Dr. Hagen prefers to cite the portrait 
of Mrs. Tilghman (ca. 1750), Figure 73, as evidence 
for a deep spiritual change in Feke’s art after his 
hypothetical return from England, rather than 
change the date of the portrait, a date which is at 
best circumstantial, to five or seven years previous. 

A mannerism out of keeping with the writing of 
good English is the interlarding of a text with for- 
eign words and phrases which supposedly lend 
“tone” to the exposition as a whole. (It is by no 
means confined to Dr. Hagen: the practice is pain- 
fully widespread.) Such expressions as euvre, haute- 
école, charme d’esprit, quantité négligéable, finesse, 
not to mention phrases from music, such as the one 
applied to Feke on page 83, are neither necessary nor 
appropriate to graphic expression. This propensity 
has in one instance put Dr. Hagen in a ludicrous 
position. In a book written in English, on American 
painting, he says (p. 102), “Characterization had to 
be worked out from the entire person—from Gestalt, 
as we would say.” Would we, indeed! 

Certain phrases would also profit by the addition 
of quotation marks. Hudson’s “rotund metallic 
modelling” is certainly Mr. Collins-Baker’s,* and 
most of an expressive sentence which has been lifted 
bodily from Walpole’s Anecdotes? should have been 
acknowledged on page 53. 

The last criticism the reviewer wishes to make is 
that concerning the subjective, personal point of 
view. It is superfluous for an author who is supposed 
to be writing scholarship, not autobiography, to de- 
vote twelve lines to a description of the way in which 
Maria Catherine Smith reminds him of Spanish paint- 
ing (p. 28). To say that “the limner who painted 
Ann Pollard must have been a singularly twisted 
fellow” because that lady’s kerchief reminds the au- 
thor of “the stern frame of a galley,” and to at- 
tribute to Feke an “ethical symbolism” and a pat- 
tern by which Feke “communicated this message of 
upright men and women surmounting day by day 
the narrow conditions of colonial life” is to verge on 
the grotesque. Feke’s Se/f Portrait, Figure 64, “‘re- 
veals him as a person sedate and pedestrian,” and 
“If his brush strokes and his manner of drawing a 


6. British Painting, London, 1933, p. 72. 
7. Anecdotes of Painting in England, London, 1888, 11, 289. 


line are examined graphologically, as ordinary 
‘handwriting,’ they denote an apathetic expression.” 
Such an analysis, made with all the authority of law, 
is not to be seriously considered until the physiog- 
nomist and the graphologist have succeeded in ad- 
vancing enough evidence for their “sciences” to 
render them acceptable to the objective. The elab- 
orate analysis of Feke’s portraits of The Reverend 
Thomas Hiscox and The Reverend Fohn Callender on 
pages 78~79 is another specimen of the “interpreta- 
tive” approach. 

Two more instances of what is apparently a de- 
liberate refusal on the author’s part to examine can- 
didly what he sees before him may be mentioned. 
One is the opinion expressed of the work of Hesse- 
lius. Dr. Hagen mentions the painters David Klécker 
von Ehrenstrahl and David von Krafft, who were 
working in Sweden during Hesselius’ youth, as ex- 
amples of “colorless internationalism.” So much is 
true. But Hesselius’ Mistress Ann Galloway is cer- 
tainly not “in the standard international manner.” 
That primly seated, rigidly composed, and “archaic” 
(the word is used in any one of Dr. Hagen’s many 
connotations) old Colonial housewife is poles apart 
from the Italianate court-portrait of Hesselius’ na- 
tive land; the work is, in fact, as arresting an exam- 
ple of the “native American influence” working 
upon an adaptable foreigner as one could wish. 

The other instance is Dr. Hagen’s consistently 
harsh criticism of West. West typified a given pe- 
riod of taste with all its falsities and sincerities. That 
he was not incapable of changing his style is force- 
fully shown by the Cordelia Makes Herself Known to 
Lear (Fig. 103), which is just as well composed, and 
along precisely the same lines, as David’s Stratonice, 
which Dr. Hagen uses to point up West’s inferiority 
to the French painter. And is West’s “stilted man- 
ner of expression” any more exaggerated than that 
of David in The Sabine Women, The Oath of the Ho- 
ratii, and Paris and Helen? Take a bad David and 
compare it to a good West, such as Death on the Pale 
Horse, and the judgment might well come out in 
favor of the latter painter. 

Before ending this discussion, a few errors in proof 
may be noted. “Cue” on page 33 should read “clue,” 
and the spelling ““Polykletus” on page 110 and in the 
Index should read either “Polykleitos” or “Poly- 
clitus,” depending upon whether strict or revised 
transliteration is used. 

Available space forbids the extension of these il- 
lustrations. Enough have been used to bring into 
prominence what the reviewer called the “‘issues” at 
the beginning of the review. These are, to his mind, 
extremely important, and must be faced sooner or 
later if American art history is to be of any lasting 
value at all. First among them is the question of the 
right of any individual author to claim that his work 
is “thorough” or “exhaustive” when it could have 
been composed from roughly a half-dozen well- 
known books. Secondly, can the author who claims 
that he has put others’ facts into an intelligible se- 
quence legitimately do so when that sequence is 
based entirely upon premonitions, conjectures, and 
palpable guesses? Thirdly, are personal and subjec- 
tive interpretations, unsupported by any fact, rele- 
vant to history or criticism? It seems to the reviewer 
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that until we make up our minds whether we are go- 
ing to be creative and imaginative writers as such, or 
historians whose aim is the unimpeded presentation 
of exactly ascertained data, we will continue to pro- 
duce volumes of “‘art history” which reduce the sta- 
tus of both art and history to a simple matter of 
unalloyed personal preference and wishful thinking. 
To proceed, as Dr. Hagen does, from a totally il- 
lusory hypothesis, such as Feke’s connection with 
the War of the Polish Succession (p. 67) and then 
state as a positive fact a few pages later (p. 71), that 
“It has been pointed out that the occasion for Feke’s 
imprisonment was the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion...,” is to remove from scholarship any dig- 
nity it may possess as a discipline and demean it to 
the level of the gossip-column. 
Parker LESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Erwin Panorsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xxxiii+262; 
7 +173 figs. $3.50.* 

In the introductory chapter Professor Panofsky 
explains that his purpose is to deal with the subject 
matter or meaning of painting in the Renaissance, 
when classical symbolism was frequently and vari- 
ously employed. Succeeding chapters deal with 
(II) “The Early History of Man in Two Cycles of 
Paintings by Piero di Cosimo,” (III) “Father Time,” 
(IV) “Blind Cupid,” (V) “The Neoplatonic Move- 
ment in Florence and North Italy (Bandinelli and 
Titian),” and (VI) “The Neoplatonic Movement and 
Michelangelo.” There are an impressive and useful 
bibliography and an index. Ninety-two plates give 
one hundred and seventy-three reproductions, be- 
sides a few figures in the text. In the second chapter 
a series of paintings is considered, with detailed ex- 
planation of their significance derived from classical 
authors, from Renaissance poets, mythologists, and 
other writers, and from the graphic arts. The third 
and fourth explain the symbolism of their subjects 
through material drawn from the author’s rich stores 
of the same sort. The fifth is concerned chiefly with 
the allegory of Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, and 
the last with the plans for the monument of Pope 
Julius and the Medici tombs at San Lorenzo, still 
with emphasis on the meaning of the figures. 

The volume is of importance to students of arts 
other than painting and sculpture because much of 
the symbolism of the graphic arts was also freely 
employed by poets and dramatists; artists of all 
types drew from the same sources in classical poetry, 
sculpture, and numismatics, and all went to the same 
contemporary sources, Cartari’s Imagini dei Dei de- 
gli Antichi, for example, is described on the title-page 
as useful to historians, poets, painters, sculptors, and 
professors of delle lettere, and Ripa’s Jconologia adds 
orators, preachers, makers of emblems and impresses, 
architects, scene-designers, and dramatists. Both 
works were known to English dramatists: Ben Jon- 


* Since Dr. Panofsky’s book is of interest to the literary as well 
as to the art historian, it calls for two reviews. The first is writ- 
ten from a literary standpoint, the second from an art historical 


one. Ed. 


son, for example, refers to Ripa to justify the at 
tributes of characters in his masques, and Francis 
Delarem, designer of the engraved title-page of 
George Sandys’ Relation of a Fourney (1615), obvi- 
ously took figures from the Jconologia. Thus Mr. 
Panofsky suggests the relations between the vari- 
ous arts, at least in subject matter, and indicates the 
emblematic, personifying, or imaging (iconological) 
habit of thought important in the sixteenth and ad- 
jacent centuries. “It is in the search for intrirsic 
meanings or content that the various humanistic dis- 
ciplines meet on a common plane instead of serving 
as hand-maidens to each other.... Our identifica- 
tions and interpretations will depend on our subjec- 
tive equipment, and for this very reason will have to 
be corrected and controlled by an insight into his- 
torical processes the sum total of which may be 
called tradition” (p. 16). 

Among so many details, there must be some that 
lead a reader to raise questions. In the course of his 
exposition of Piero di Cosimo’s Vulcan and Aeolus as 
Teachers of Mankind (P\. 1x), the author explains the 
group of three, a man, a woman, and a child, in the 
foreground as derived from Aeneid vii, 407-15.! 
This seems plausible because Vulcan is prominent in 
the picture and the lines of Vergil explain at what 
hour the god arose to his labors: “He is as early as a 
woman who arises before light to her ill-paid toil at 
the art of Minerva (spinning and weaving) by which 
she supports her children; she stirs the fire that she 
may work while it is yet night, and keeps her serv- 
ants to long hours by lamplight.” In modern terms, 
she may be said to run a small factory in her house. 
The point of the comparison is that she works before 
dawn. Now in Piero’s picture there is no indication 
of distaff or loom, and the hour is evidently one of 
full daylight, in which out-door occupations, such as 
carpentry, are being carried on. There probably is 
some explanation for the family group and the sleep- 
er behind Vulcan, but I am unable to see that it lies 
in the Aeneid. 

In connection with the scythe of Father Time, 
there is mentioned another figure often similarly 
armed, namely Death (p. 77). Plate x.v1 shows him 
with the dart, a weapon probably more frequent 
than the scythe even as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury.? For example Milton writes of Death: 


“Black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 


And shook a dreadful Dart.’ 


Sir Philip Sidney writes of the results of shipwreck, 
fire, and battle that Death has “used more than one 
dart to that destruction.”* On Elstrack’s engraved 
title-page for Raleigh’s History of the World (1614) 
the skeleton Death fingers his dart. 

In referring to parallels to the painting by Mengs 
in which Chronos carries on his wings a book in 
which Clio makes her entries (p. 82, note 47), the 
author doubtless had in mind such a figure as His- 


1. A comma placed after ignis, instead of Jongo, makes the 
Latin of the passage hard to read. 

2. Cesare Ripa gives Death a sword. 

3- Paradise Lost 2.670-2. See also lines 702, 729, 786, and 
Book 11, line 491. 

4. Arcadia 1.1. 
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tory, with her book on the shoulders of a wingless 
Saturn, in Ripa’s Iconologia. 

In translating Vasari’s word Giuoco, applied to a 
subordinate Cupid in Bronzino’s Exposure of Luxury 
(p. 87, Pl. xxxvii1), I should incline to the transla- 
tion Sport, used by Ben Jonson in the Hue and Cry 
after Cupid and in Time Vindicated. The Focus is ap- 
parently more than “Jest” in the present meaning 
of the word; in Bronzino’s picture his sport is that of 
throwing roses at one of the other characters. 

While the pillow of the same picture may well in- 
dicate sloth, perhaps it also has some of the meaning 
given it by Vincent of Beauvais in explaining Eze- 
kiel 13: 18-20, where the pillow is said to signify 
flattery. This vice, as a form of deceit, perhaps fits 
the theme as Mr. Panofsky explains it as well as does 
sloth. 

Difficult in Bronzino’s presentation is the figure 
“sometimes described as a Harpy, sometimes, rather 
inadequately, as a ‘girl in a green dress’.” The au- 
thor points out that the drapery conceals a “‘scaled, 
fish-like body, lion’s or panther’s claws, and the tail 
of a dragon or serpent” (pp. 89-90), these being 
attributes of “Inganno, Hippocrisia, and most par- 
ticularly Fraude,” as described by Ripa. Looking at 
Ripa still further, we see that he describes a number 
of monsters: Scylla has the form of a maiden to the 
navel, and ends in that of a fish; Chimera has the 
tail of a dragon; Sphinx has the face and breasts of a 
young woman and is for the rest a lion, sometimes 
winged. The Sphinx perhaps offers the best begin- 
ning for such a monster as Bronzino has presented, 
since several of the other attributes are sometimes 
assigned to her, though so far as I know she never 
has scales. In Ripa’s Jconologia Ignorance wears a 
garment woven from the scales of fishes because, ac- 
cording to Pierio Valeriano,® who follows Hesychius, 
scales are the symbol of Ignorance “‘because the fish 
is by nature stolid and far from all capacity.” The 
Sphinx is explained in Alciati’s Emblemata as the 
symbol of Ignorance.” If Bronzino’s picture has to 
do with Truth, Ignorance may appear as her oppo- 
site. Valeriano, in a section headed “A Harlot,” 
gives a picture of a woman-headed lion, explaining 
as follows: ‘“‘Michael of Constantinople says that 
some harlots of Megara were called sphinxes be- 
cause with a human head they showed the appear- 
ance of kindness, but with the rest of the body, that 
of a lion, they gave sign of their rapacity, and of the 
tyranny used upon their lovers, so that harlots were 
called Megarian sphinxes in reproach.”* Alciati’s 
picture of the Sphinx represents her as woman to the 
waist, standing erect on the hind feet of a lion.* Ca- 
paccio, on the authority of Psellus, makes the Sphinx 
“virgin to the navel, and for the rest hairy, with a 

5. De morali principis institutione, chap. 24. 

6. Ieroglifici, Venice, 1602, Book 31, p. 458. 

7. Emblem 187 (Lyons, 1614). The same interpretation is 
given in earlier editions. In his Jmprese (Naples, 1592), Giulio 
Cesare Capaccio writes: “Dione Crisostomo significd nella 
Sfinge l’ignoranza” (Bk. 3, p. 18). 

8. Op. cit., Bk. 1, p. 15. 

9. The facsimile of the edition of the Emblemata published at 
Augsburg in 1531 (Henry Greene, Andreae Alciati Emblematum 
Fontes Quatuor, London, 1870). In later editions the beastly 
tends to encroach on the human, yet the human hands, as well 


as the head, still appear in the Lyons edition of 1614 (Emblem 
187). 


en 


long tail, and the feet of a beast.’"© While in general 
she represents Ignorance, her virgin’s head specifi- 
cally signifies “‘voluptuousness and filthy lust, which 
so blinds and affects a man that it absolutely changes 
him from his humanity to a degenerate beastly na- 
ture that leads him completely to abhor all true 
discipline and right instruction.” All of this seems 
to fit the apparent function of the monster of Bron- 
zino." Even the dragon’s tail of Bronzino’s is as- 
signed to the sphinx by Giovanni Ferro in his 
Theatro d’imprese.™ As to her hands, Mr. Panofsky 
says that “the hand attached to her right arm, that is 
the hand with the honeycomb, is in reality a left 
hand, while the hand attached to her left arm is in 
reality a right one, so that the figure offers sweetness 
with what seems to be her ‘good’ hand but is really 
her ‘evil’ one, and hides poison in what seems to be 
her ‘evil’ hand but is really her ‘good’ one” (p. 90). 
My interpretation is that the figure is swinging her 
left shoulder toward Venus and offering the honey 
with a normally attached left hand; the right hand is 
behind her back, concealed from Venus, if she should 
turn around, but visible to the spectator, so that the 
“poisonous little animal” it holds can be seen and 
take its part in the effect of the picture.¥ 

The two masks that lie on the ground in the lower 
right-hand corner of the same painting are inter- 
preted by the author as referring to “worldliness, 
insincerity, and falsehood.” This is supported by a 
reference to Ripa, who gives the attribute of a mask 
to a number of characters,“ among them Fraud. 
Mr. Panofsky then identifies the Sphinx with Fraud 
and says that she is “obviously the owner of the two 


_contrasting masques” (p. 89). In Ripa, however, the 


owners of masks usually hold them in their hands or 
wear them, whereas these masks lie on the ground 
and are not closer to “Fraud” than to Venus. Ripa’s 
Contrition treads on a mask, which, to continue the 
quotation of footnote 75, “signifies contempt for 
worldly things, which are merely apparent good 
things that flatter, deceive, and hinder the true 
knowledge of ourselves.”” Such an idea is intended in 
the masks that are represented as attributes of 
Voluptas in pictures of Hercules at the cross-roads. 
In Mr. Panofsky’s book on the subject the mask so 
appears in seven illustrations.“ As representing 
worldly pleasure the mask is sometimes associated 
with musical instruments, and once with playing- 
cards (Fig. 78). Evidently then, Bronzino might 
properly have associated it with Venus as a goddess 


10. Loe. cit. 

11. The Sphinx ornaments the seat of Voluptas in Veronese’s 
Young Man between Virtue and Vice (reproduced in Panofsky’s 
Hercules am Scheidewege, Leipzig, 1930, Fig. 59). 

12. Venice, 1623, p. 634. 

13. There can also be a query about an earlier interpretation 
of hands in Robetta’s Choice of Hercules. Mr. Panofsky makes 
Virtue with her right hand shove away the hand with which 
Voluptas is about to grasp Hercules (Hercules am Scheidewege, 
p- 104, Fig. 48). What seems to be the condition is that Virtue 
holds her right hand behind her, and extends her left hand to- 
ward Hercules; Voluptas thrusts it away by grasping the wrist 
with her right hand. 

14. Mr. Panofsky mentions Bugia, Fraude, Inganno, and, by 
way of contrast, Lealtd and Contritione. To his list may be 
added Comedia, Imitatione, Morte, Simulatione and Tradimento, 
and others. 

15. Hercules am Scheidewege, Figs. 65, 74, 76, 78, 84, 85, 87. 
All the artists represented are later than Bronzino. 
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of pleasure,’* with the purpose of suggesting that her 
pleasures are as delusive as those offered to Hercules. 

In the background Bronzino presents Time, 
marked by wings and hour glass. He looks with a 
stern and vigorous expression at a female figure in 
the opposite corner, of which only head and hands 
are visible above a curtain. The author interprets 
her as Truth, well known in literature as the daugh- 
ter of Time," and often unveiled by him, as in the 
plan of Bernini for which he completed only the 
figure of Truth now in the Borghese Gallery; he in- 
tended to show Time revealing his daughter.* Mr. 
Panofsky, however, here interprets her quite dif- 
ferently, as assisting Time to unveil Luxury. Such 
a situation is unusual.'® Moreover, she seems to be 
clinging to the curtain which Time is attempting to 
tear away from her; they are in opposition, rather 
than loving father and daughter. The head is that 
of a woman neither young nor beautiful; her mouth, 
open as though she is crying out, seems to have lost 
its teeth. What object-lesson of Love’s wickedness 
Time is attempting to expose, I can only guess. 
Hardly, it seems, the beautiful Truth; possibly an 
ugly Truth. 

On the theme of the exchange of weapons by 
Cupid and Death (pp. 124-25), an elaborate treat- 
ment is James Shirley’s masque entitled Cupid and 
Death, presented in 1653. Its sources are apparently 
the works mentioned in footnote 76. 

In treating Titian’s Education of Cupid (pp. 165- 
69), the author points out that Achilles Bocchius 
intrusted Cupid and Anteros to the Graces for edu- 
cation. They are also alluded to as the nurses of 
Cupid in an epigram quoted by Lilius Gregorius Gi- 
raldus.” From him the idea apparently passed to 
Ben Jonson, who alludes to the nursing of Cupid by 
the Graces in Love’s Welcome at Bolsover, and to that 
of Anteros in 4 Challenge at Tilt. While the Graces 
are frequently naked, as in Figure 87 and in Plate 
Lxvill, typical of many predecessors,” they can be 


16. For the connection of Venus and Voluptas see Hercules 
am Scheidewege, p. 104, Fig. 48. ‘ 

17. For example, Giraldi Cinthio, Selene, act 3, sc. 3, Pp. 74 
(Venice, 1583); Thomas Middleton, The Triumphs of Truth, 
(Works, vu, London, n.d., pp. 250, 259). In Middleton's Tri- 
umphs of Love and Antiquity (p. 323), Antiquity is “Mother of 
Truths,” and in Spenser’s Faerie Queene (3.4.59) the father of 
Truth is Day. 

18. Antonio Mufioz, “La scultura barocca a Roma,” in Ras- 
segna d’ Arte, xvi, 1916, 167; F. Saxl, “Veritas Filia Temporis,” 
in Philosophy and History, Essays Presented to Ernst Cassirer, 
Oxford, 1936, pp. 215-18, Figs. 9, 11. 

19. Nene te rho of Evil by Time and Truth in 1585, see 
Saxl, op. cit. p. 210. 

20. Historia de deis gentium xi, end. 

21. Renaissance representations of the Three Graces in a 
compact group seem usually to belong to one of two types: 
sometimes they are embracing each other, sometimes they hold 
each other by the hands. The first type, represented by Raphael 
and Rubens (Prado, Uffizi), appears in one of the editions of 
Natalis Comes’ Mythologia (Padua, 1616) 1v, xv, and in Alciati’s 
Emblemata of Venice, 1546. It may be seen also on a cameo 
illustrated by Petrus Sanctus Bartolus, Museum Odescalchum 
sive Thesaurus Antiquarum Gemmarum (Rome, 1752), U, xiv. 
Diirer’s Die vier Hexen perhaps only accidentally suggests the 
motif. The best-known example of the second type is Botticelli’s 
Spring. \t appears in Alciati’s Emblemata of Lyons, 1614 (no. 
162), and in Pierio Valeriano’s Jeroglifici, Bk. 59; both of these 
represent the Graces as naked. There are various modifications, 
such as that in which Rubens makes them support a basket of 
flowers. For further suggestions on the iconography of the 


presented clothed, as in Figure 86 and in one of Car- 
tari’s illustrations. The suggestion that Titian was 
representing the Graces seems plausible. 

The reviewer has expressed a few doubts without 
any intention of detracting from the excellence of the 
work. On the contrary, he hopes they will emphasize 
its importance to students of all the arts and of vari- 
ous types of history—a value that is to be found both 
in its rich material and its suggestion of bibliography 
and method for further studies. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


Studies in Iconology is the first book that Dr. Pa- 
nofsky has published in this country. Apart from its 
importance as a scholarly contribution to many 
problems ranging over the entire field of the Italian 
Renaissance, it commands the particular attention of 
American readers because, in an introductory chap- 
ter, the author gives a clear picture of his methodo- 
logical premises. 

Dr. Panofsky’s analysis of the relation between 
form and subject-matter, based on two previous ar- 
ticles not readily accessible to the general reader, is 
intended primarily to clarify the later chapters of the 
volume. Beyond this immediate purpose, however, 
it raises issues critically important to the future de- 
velopment of the history of art as a branch of the 
humanities. This authoritative treatment of the 
problem will be valuable in combating-the still cur- 
rent assertion that subject-matter is extraneous to 
the formal aspects of a work of art and is therefore 
outside the province of the art historian. Even 
though dictated by its social, political, literary, phil- 
osophical, or religious milieu, the subject-matter of a 
work of art ultimately unites with form and tech- 
nique in what Dr. Panofsky calls the “intrinsic 
meaning” of the whole. This whole, therefore, can 
never be appreciated completely without thorough 
iconographical knowledge. Through its intrinsic 
meaning the work of art reflects the “basic attitude” 
of that civilization which produced it. The visual arts 
thus take their place among all the other documents 
of man’s past; and on this basis Dr. Panofsky makes 
a vigorous plea for recognition of this unity among 
all the humanities. His book will meet with wide- 
spread interest among linguists and historians be- 
cause of its manifold references to their fields. Thus 
the author’s words will reach a large audience, and 
will assuredly help to pave the way for a more suc- 
cessful integration of the still youthful field of the 
history of art with the rest of the humanities in the 


Graces, see A. Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1932, 1, 
26-30 (Panofsky’s Bibliography, no. 387); W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, s.0. “Chari- 
ten in der Kunst” (idid., no. 290). For the Graces on ancient 
coins, see Gio. Enr. Schulze, Introduzione alla scienza delle monete 
antiche, Naples, 1790, p. 248, and Henry Cohen, Médailles 
impériales 1v, 465 (Alexander Severus, no. 613). 

22. Le Imagini dei Dei degli Antichi, Lyons, 1581, p- 472. 
Natalis Comes discusses the matter of their clothing in his 
Mythologia, Bk. 1v, chap. 15. 
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Liberal Arts curricula of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The second paragraph of the introductory chapter 
fills in the historical background for the succeeding 
sections of the book by outlining the course of the 
classical tradition during the Middle Ages. The im- 
portance of this problem for the history of medieval 
and Renaissance art was first recognized by Pro- 
fessor Aby Warburg almost fifty years ago. His 
methods have since been most fruitfully employed, 
with the support of the Warburg Institute, by a 
group of scholars of which Dr. Panofsky is a prom- 
inent member. Much of their research as well as of 
Dr. Panofsky’s own is summarized in Studies in 
Iconology, so that the book, aided by a conscientious 
index and bibliography, becomes something of a 
compendium of a whole tradition of scholarship. 
This is amplecompensation for its somewhat cumber- 
some character, a consequence of the original pres- 
entation of the contents in lecture form and their 
subsequent expansion through the addition of vo- 
luminous notes and references. 

Sections II-VI of the book encompass such a 
wealth and diversity of scholarly material as to ex- 
clude a detailed discussion from the scope of any re- 
view. 

Only a few of the problems can be suggested here. 
“The Early History of Man in Two Cycles of Paint- 
ings by Piero di Cosimo,” already published a short 
time ago in two separate articles, is perhaps the 
most compelling demonstration of Dr. Panofsky’s 
method. By reconstituting, from a large number of 
pictures scattered over European and American col- 
lections, two cycles illustrating an “evolutionary” 
theory of man’s cultural development based on Vi- 
truvius and transmitted to the Renaissance by 
Boccaccio, the author throws an entirely new light 
not only upon the peculiar personality and the ar- 
tistic importance of Piero di Cosimo but also upon 
the entire cultural and artistic condition of Florence 
towards the turn of the sixteenth century. This 
chapter illustrates with particular poignancy how 
important a bearing subject-matter may have upon 
the artistic evaluation of a picture. To quote but one 
instance: Piero’s painting in Hartford, so long as it 
was looked upon as representing Hylas and the 
Nymphs, could be criticized, with apparent justifica- 
tion, for the singularly unglamorous appearance of 
the hero of the scene. Dr. Panofsky’s identification 
of the “‘bow-legged youth” as the adolescent Vulcan 
who has just been evicted from Olympus because 
of his physical shortcomings fully vindicates the 
painter; and the somewhat homely “‘nymphs,” while 
inadequately equipped for a scene of seduction, seem 
fully capable of the kindly and disinterested aid they 
are supposed to offer their unfortunate visitor. 

Concerning Dr. Panofsky’s interpretation of 
Bronzino’s Love, Folly, and Time in the chapter on 
“Father Time,” this reviewer shares Dr. Gilbert’s 
doubts about the interchange of hands in the Fraude 
and the identification of the figure in the upper left- 
hand corner as Truth. If, as Dr. Panofsky suggests, 
the picture really represents a moralistic indictment 
of Luxury in the spirit of the Counter-Reformation, 
it would appear strange that there is no hint of such 
a significance in Vasari’s account of it. The adoles- 


cent and androgynous form of Cupid, which to Dr. 
Panofsky suggests an illicit relation between mother 
and child, can hardly serve to corroborate the as- 
sumption that the group represents Luxury. This 
particular conception of Cupid seems to have been 
created in the school of Parma about 1530 (Correg- 
gio, Danae, Borghese Gallery; Parmigianino, Cupid 
Carving his Bow, Vienna). It occurs in numerous works 
which exclude the possibility of moralistic signifi- 
cance, and even appears to have an analogy in Parmi- 
gianino’s type of the Infant Christ. Bronzino’s 
Cupid also shows the strong influence of Pontormo 
(compare the crouching youth in the Entombment of 
S. Felicita), whose famous composition of Venus 
and Cupid might have suggested the gesture of em- 
brace. Under these circumstances the connection 
which Dr. Panofsky assumes between the London 
painting and Bronzino’s Jnnocentia tapestry does not 
seem imperative. 

The female figure in Bronzino’s Flora tapestry in 
which Dr. Panofsky recognizes a reflection of Diir- 
er’s etching Abduction on the Unicorn, is more likely 
to have been inspired by the seated figure from 
Michelangelo’s Bathing Soldiers reproduced as Figure 
126 in the chapter on “The Neoplatonic Movement 
and Michelangelo.” Dr. Panofsky links the attitude 
of this figure with that of the burning Creusa in the 
Medea sarcophagi. However, knowledge of the 
classical prototype would seem to add little to our 
understanding of the genesis of this particular 
Michelangelo pose. The two figures resemble each 
other in outline only; Creusa is running, whereas the 
bathing soldier is preparing to rise from a sitting 
posture. Functionally, then, his pose, in its violent 
contrapposto, develops from such figures as the Doni 
Madonna. 

As a whole, the concluding chapter is a most valu- 
able addition to the literature on Michelangelo in 
English. It summarizes a large amount of recent re- 
search published abroad and is full of fruitful new 
suggestions, especially for the interpretation of the 
Julius tomb and the Medici chapel, even though not 
all of Dr. Panofsky’s conclusions are necessarily de- 
finitive. Thus, Dr. Panofsky has made the impor- 
tant discovery that below the left knee of the Re- 
bellious Slave in the Louvre there is the roughly 
sketched head of an animal, which he regards as an 
ape, analogous to the well-known ape of the Dying 
Slave. The existence of the head itself is beyond dis- 
pute, but, in view of its far from clearly defined state, 
one is tempted to speculate whether it might not 
possibly represent some animal better suited to the 
temper of the struggling figure (perhaps a lion?). 
Otherwise one would have to countenance the some- 
what distressing prospect of simian companionship 
for all the other slaves as well. 

Dr. Panofsky’s brilliant analysis uncovers the 
deep concern of Michelangelo with Neoplatonism, 
not only in the content of the master’s works but in 
the very core of his creative imagination. In the face 
of such a wealth of interpretative thought, it would, 
indeed, be ungracious to object if at times the author 
has tried to embrace too many aspects of Michel- 
angelo’s genius within his central thesis. 

Horst W. Janson 
Towa State University 
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Frank Jewett Martner, Jr., Western European 
Painting of the Renaissance, New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1939. Pp. 873; 413 figs. $6.00. 


Since Professor Mather refers to his Western 
European Painting of the Renaissance as an elemen- 
tary history, it will be wise to consider at the start 
what makes a good survey or handbook. It is pre- 
sumably to be used by the beginning student, and 
by the layman whose interest in pictures is sufficient 
to make him willing to pay the “price of attention.” 
The reader, then, will be in that initial, exploratory 
stage of study which Prof. A. N. Whitehead (in 
Aims of Education, New York, 1929) calls the “stage 
of romance,” and it is therefore essential that the 
material be treated “romantically,” presented in its 
broadest, most fascinating aspects, and in as ingra- 
tiating a manner as possible. But romance does not 
require coloring of the facts. Respect for facts is 
essential, but they must be valued for their human 
and artistic significance, not simply as facts. 

The general survey must be a selection and not a 


“compendium, although by definition it covers an 


¢normous amount of ground. The beginning student 
has every right to ask that the author give him a 
succinct, accurate account of the major artists, with 
the character and flavor of the historical period as 
well, and a real feeling for the artistic personalities of 
the painters. In addition he wants the author to 
open doors giving glimpses into gardens which will 
be his to explore when, like Alice, he has achieved 
both the key and the stature needed to enter. An- 
other requirement which one may make is that the 
elementary history of painting should provide the 
student with a framework of stylistic development. 
It is an almost universal popular concept that art 
history consists in a gradually increasing skill in the 
counterfeiting of nature. This is the kind of block 
to understanding which the art historian must clear 
away. 

Finally, one of the most important requisites of 
this paragon of textbooks is that the author should, 
by example, in his discussions of individual pictures 
provide the student with a method of analysis, an in- 
sight into the quality of a work of art. A student who 
seriously studies a general survey should look for a 
real development in the quality of his own seeing. 

In the light of these requirements, Professor 
Mather’s survey comes as something very like an an- 
swer to prayer. To say we needed a history of West- 
ern European Painting would be understatement of a 
self-evident fact. But we needed one written by a 
scholar for the layman, and Professor Mather is that 
rare individual among scholars who is willing to 
make available the fruits of scholarship in popular 
form. 

Western European Painting of the Renaissance be- 
gins with the van Eycks and closes with Charles Le 
Brun and the French Academy. The first six chap- 
ters are devoted to the development of late Gothic 
realism which, in Professor Mather’s opinion, ends 
with Quentin Massys. A chapter each is given to 
late Gothic painting in France, Germany, and Spain. 
With the exceptions of El Greco and Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, sixteenth-century painters are given rath- 
er shortshrift. The author’s affections lie not with the 


mannerists but with those who came before and 
after, and throughout the book Professor Mather’s 
affections limit or expand his attention. Rubens and 
the seventeenth century in Flanders receive one 
chapter, while the contemporary Dutch have five. 
Two chapters cover the Spaniards from Ribera to 
Murillo, and the last four are devoted to the French 
of the seventeenth century. 

Each chapter is preceded by from fifteen to twenty 
illustrations, most of them, regrettably, very poor. 
An appendix is added at the end of the volume, and a 
bibliography lists such books as the author considers 
useful to the student pursuing the subject further. 

History and biography are included in the critical 
discussion of the pictures with a minimum of creak- 
ing machinery. One recognizes with admiration the 
skill of the experienced teacher in the way a whole 
period will be summarized without any loss of flavor 
or of essential character. But for the most part, the 
historical background is fitted in as the artist plays 
his part in it, or relegated to the appendix where one 
finds “historical illustrations chosen to make con- 
crete certain important aspects of the art and civili- 
zation of Western Europe in the Renaissance.” In 
order to suggest the “vicissitudes of critical opinion” 
Professor Mather includes in the appendix contem- 
porary estimates of the painting of El Greco, Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt, and Rubens, and sketches the 
changing positions the artists have held in subse- 
quent taste. This is particularly valuable to the be- 
ginner who tends to look for absolute and unchang- 
ing standards of taste. 

The school of criticism to which Professor Mather 
belongs is that established by Félibien and de Piles 
in the seventeenth century, a criticism which, as he 
says in the appendix, “proceeds less from a priori 
principles than from appreciation of personality as 
expressed in the work of art.” To this type of criti- 
cism Professor Mather’s very personal method is ad- 
mirably adapted. There is, however, great uneven- 
ness. The Germans as a group, with the exception 
of Griinewald who appeals very definitely to the 
author’s romantic taste, are treated rather sum- 
marily, while the “‘small shop-keeping temperament” 
of Lucas Cranach the Elder is disposed of in no un- 
certain terms and, it seems to this reviewer, with 
considerable lack of understanding. El Greco and 
Griinewald are more sensitively interpreted than 
are Rubens and Bruegel; Hals, than Vermeer, Claude 
than Poussin. But this might be expected in any 
very personal appreciation, and one would not forego 


‘ the author’s contagious enthusiasm for the sake of 


greater catholicity. 

Professor Mather deserves gratitude and admira- 
tion for the fact that he has had the courage to un- 
dertake what seems to most a necessary but too 
difficult task. His elementary history is free of that 
dreadful dullness that comes from a pedestrian con- 
scientiousness, and that characterizes most hand- 
books. One never feels the author’s sense of pres- 
sure, of too much material to be comfortably handled. 
A fault which is too often characteristic of the ele- 
mentary history is that the writer takes little or no 
account of what lies outside the limits of his own 
field, the related and essential fields of literature and 
the other humanities being rarely drawn on by way 
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of reference or of parallel. But here Professor Math- 
er’s readers are fortunate. There are few such broad- 
ly literate art critics. 

Prof. Mather’s history has personality, charm, 
feeling. It opens doors most temptingly before the 
student. It covers the ground at once comprehen- 
sively and selectively—but not as accurately as one 
would wish. Nor does the author establish the 
stylistic framework for his period which one wants. 

The illustrations should have been better, even, 
one feels, at the cost of numbers. The author speaks 
of the “folly of seeing pictures through the ears,” and 
yet in the case of many of his illustrations one cannot 
see them in any other way. The frequent use of ex- 
amples readily available in American collections is a 
definite advantage, and the individual stamp of a 
personal taste in their selection is one of the refresh- 
ing qualities of this survey. But possibly individual 
preference is consulted at the occasional expense of 
balance and of the representative character of the 
whole. One regrets, for instance, that Rembrandt’s 
early and surely less interesting period—up to the 
Night Watch—should be given ten examples, while 
his later maturity is represented by only seven. 
There are also minor inaccuracies in the labeling of 
the illustrations which could have been easily avoid- 
ed. For instance, Cranach’s portrait painted at the 
time when Martin Luther was living incognito as 
Junker Jorg, is labeled Martin Luther as St.(!) George. 

The author prepared the annotated bibliography 
as a guide to the student’s further study, rather than 
as a listing of sources, and one feels that the lay stu- 
dent without benefit of professorial guidance is in good 
hands. However, the selection is uneven, some fields 
being definitely slighted; and typographically the list- 
ing is inconsistent and inaccurate. Under the books 
listed for Chapter V, one finds Les maitres d’autrefois 
by E. Fromentin, and the note “available in Eng- 
lish.” On the next line the English title is given. Sure- 
ly the English edition, noted as a translation, would 
have sufficed, and would have made room for one of 
the titles which one misses. A minor point is the in- 
consistency in the use of the umlaut throughout the 
book, but especially noticeable in the bibliography. 
A more serious inconsistency is found in the listing 
of volumes of the K/assiker der Kunst; in one case the 
editor’s name is mentioned, but in four others the 
editor does not appear. An outrageous piece of care- 
lessness, probably in a secretary’s reading of a bib- 
liographical card, occurs among the books on Griine- 
wald, where W. K. Ziilch’s Der historische Griinewald 
is listed as having been written by Mathis Gothard- 
Neithardt, the painter’s full name. 

From the standpoint of content this reviewer is not 
competent to criticize the bibliography in detail or 
with authority. Again one must accept the author’s 
own premise and recognize that he has included 
books for the most part because they have interested 
him, or because he has found them sympathetic, or 
stimulating. But ever accepting a degree of uneven- 
ness as the stamp of personal preference, still one 
wonders at certain omissions. Surely more publica- 
tions of drawings are needed, and it is strange not to 
find Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue of Dutch Painters. 

A very few articles are included in the bibliogra- 
phy, but among them one finds “The Discoverer of 


Landscape,” by Bryson Burroughs, published in The 
Arts in 1927, in which Mr. Burroughs treats the 
problem of the style of Hubert van Eyck. On the 
other hand, Professor Panofsky’s article on the dou- 
ble Arnolfini portrait in the Burlington Magazine for 
1934 is not mentioned. Both articles seem equally 
germane to the problems taken up in the text. 

It is only fair to note that Professor Mather dis- 
claims any intention of giving more than “leads to 
further bibliography for the use of the occasional 
reader with scholarly instincts.” “Such,” he says, 
“are the very modest aims of the following biblio- 
graphical notes.” It seems likely that the author does 
not really take his layman-reader very seriously, and 
therefore, since he expects only an occasional reader 
to have scholarly instincts, he considers the bibli- 
ography an unimportant section of the book. Actu- 
ally “scholarly instincts” is a rather dignified term 
for natural curiosity, and one of the chief virtues of 
Professor Mather’s survey is that it awakens to the 
full the reader’s curiosity and appetite for more. It 
therefore seems a pity that the reader should be let 
down when he turns to the bibliographical notes. 

To my mind apocryphal anecdotes and tradition- 
al, though unsubstantiated, human interest have no 
place in a serious history unless they are so labeled. 
The most recent, and the most authoritative schol- 
arship is no more than the beginner deserves, yet he 
does not always receive his due. 

Jan van Eyck is referred to as the “inventor” of oil 
painting, and the author makes no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between his technique and those described 
at the end of the fourteenth century by Cennino Cen- 
nini, or by the monk Theophilus in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In recent years so much study has been made 
of the materials and processes of medieval and 
Renaissance painting, and the results, particularly in 
D. V. Thompson’s books, have been made so easily 
available to the general student, that it is unfortu- 
nate that some account was not taken of it both in 
the text and in the bibliography. There is no aspect 
of the field of fine arts in which the general student is 
more interested. 

One of Professor Mather’s most successful chap- 
ters is that on Frans Hals, where he has a good deal 
to say of very general interest on technique and 
style. It throws light on the artistic processes in 
general, and is particularly valuable to a beginner. It 
is, then, too bad that the author has felt it necessary 
to play up the traditional role of Hals as a libertine 
and a pauper for the sake of entirely unnecessary hu- 
man interest. It is largely a matter of interpretation 
of the records, which, as Professor Mather says, are 
mostly those of the police court and the overseers of 
the poor. It is the emphasis, not the facts, that one 
quarrels with here. It was not every citizen of Haar- 
lem who, being in financial straits, was granted 150 
gulden a year by the city, later to be increased to 200. 
This was a mark of the honor in which the city held 
her most illustrious citizen; and Professor Mather 
calls it “being put on the poor rates.” 

In the case of Rembrandt’s Night Watch one finds 
again the perpetuating of a traditional interpretation 
of the decrease in the painter’s patronage after the 
middle of the 1640’s, an interpretation which has not 
been substantiated by recent scholarship. The au- 
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thor says, “It is easy to see why Captain Cocq’s offi- 
cers felt they had not got their money’s worth.”” And 
yet the men of Charles Banning Cocq’s company 
each paid a share of the price, as it were, pro-rated 
according to prominence in the picture. This was 
not an ordinary group portrait, but was a painting 
to commemorate the visit of Mary of Medicis to Am- 
sterdam. The fact that Captain Cocq had a copy 
made, the one now in London, for his own use is some 
evidence of the value he set upon the picture. 

A minor inaccuracy but one which, multiplied, be- 
comes major, occurs in the discussion of Vermeer’s 
View of Delft. The author speaks of it as Vermeer’s 
“only outdoor picture.” This is to overlook the Di- 
ana and her Nymphs which Professor Mather as- 
cribes to Vermeer, but more surprisingly, The Little 
Street in Delft as well, about which there is certainly 
no doubt. 

The failure to supply a framework of stylistic de- 
velopment for the period of the Western Renaissance 
is, from the standpoint of the beginner, of more vital 
importance than the perpetuation of traditional 
myths and the occasional inaccuracies such as those 
which have been pointed out. Professor Mather 
warns us of the danger of “forcing so complicated a 
period as the seventeenth century into any simple 
framework. No single word covers Rubens, Poussin, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Murillo, collectively or in- 
deed any of them singly.” He is not prepared to al- 
low Baroque to do any such elastic duty, and I quite 
agree that style names are arbitrary and misleading. 
Chronological divisions are better. But for this very 
reason, the author should supply a key to the preoc- 
cupations of the diverse painters he discusses, some 
thread that binds them together without entangling 
them. It is the proper task of the critical historian to 
indicate in terms of visible, pictorial facts the stylis- 
tic categories which, as Wélffin made perhaps too 
arbitrarily clear, do divide the early sixteenth- from 
the seventeenth-century painters. The mainly ana- 
lytical concern with reality in its most generalized 
aspects which characterizes Raphael and Holbein 
alike can certainly be set off clearly against the de- 
scriptive attitude toward the phenomena of appear- 
ance which just as surely characterizes Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez. Even the most classical 
among them, Poussin, in the midst of his generalizing 
and analyzing will stop to catch a momentary effect 
of creeping light that Raphael or Leonardo would 
have condemned as outside the bounds of true art. 
Professor Mather approaches such a classification of 
Western style in his preface when he says that the 
“Northern Renaissance may be regarded as the 
presage of a new orientation of the human spirit to- 
wards science and away from art,” and that the 
Western painter “was ordinarily more curious and 
strenuous in observation than the Italian.’”’ He re- 
fers to the naturalistic or realistic (the terms are 
used interchangeably) tradition of the North, which 
I think could better be described as descriptive nat- 
uralism to distinguish it from the analytical variety 
of the South. But Professor Mather speaks too 
cryptically in his preface, too elliptically for the inex- 
perienced student. And he drops the matter with the 
preface. The discussion should have been carried on 
throughout the text as a framework into which the 


individual painters could have been fitted, or against 
which they would have stood out as exceptions. 

It is partly because of the confusing terminology 
of criticism, partly because of the author’s failure to 
come down from the heights of feeling and of psy- 
chological values to the prosaic facts of picture con- 
struction, that no method of analysis emerges from 
a careful study of Western European Painting of the 
Renaissance. But perhaps this is asking too much of 
a single volume. One must be grateful to Professor 
Mather for having accepted the scholar’s responsi- 
bility to the general public, for having undertaken 
an ungrateful task, and for having been so.charming 
in the doing of it. There is no more delightful com- 
panion than Professor Mather with whom to look at 
pictures. The friendliness with which he invites the 
reader to join him, the wit and the fund of intellectu- 
al and emotional experience which he shares so hos- 
pitably, make of Western European Painting of the 
Renaissance a book to press into the hands of the in- 
telligent layman. 

Roserta M. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


BernarD Bevan, History of Spanish Architecture, 
London, Batsford, 1938; New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xvi+199; xciv plates 
+565 figs. in text. $7.50. 


Mr. Bernard Bevan has written a handbook on 
Spanish architecture which should be useful to any 
student of European architecture or of Spanish art. 
The book is well illustrated with numerous floor- 
plans, elevations, and details, and with no less than 
ninety-four plates on which are reproduced excellent 
photographs of important monuments. He has in- 
cluded one map showing the location of every Pre- 
Romanesque church in Spain, and another with the 
pilgrimage routes to Santiago and the important sites 
of the Romanesque period. Such maps are all too 
rare, and their great value both in the study of re- 
gional styles and in the practical matter of travel is 
beyond question. The book also contains a good in- 
dex and various tables; the bibliography is lengthy, 
but a few recent items have been overlooked. 

In his introduction Mr. Bevan sketches briefly but 
expertly the geographic, racial, social, and cultural 
background of Spain, and justly emphasizes the 
dual sources of Spanish architecture in Christian 
Europe and in the Mohammedan East. He also 
stresses the generally accepted fact that whereas 
Spain was constantly subject to foreign influences in 
architectural styles, she had at the same time the 
ability to assimilate them unto herself in a remarka- 
ble degree. 

After a survey of Roman monuments in Spain, Mr. 
Bevan devotes forty-four pages to an exhaustive 
discussion of Visigothic, Asturian, and Mozarabic 
churches. Such emphasis in a book of less than two 
hundred pages is thoroughly justified by the impor- 
tance of the monuments. Nothing in all Europe can 
compare with the quantity and quality of these 
churches of the early Middle Ages. The author 
presents the complete documentation of each church 
in a sound and scholarly fashion. In fact, the best 
chapters of the entire book are those which deal with 
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Pre-Romanesque architecture. Many monuments 
can be dated by unchallengeable inscriptions and 
other documentary evidence, but others confront the 
historian with numerous problems. A famous case 
of the latter sort is the church of S. Pedro de la Nave. 
Mr. Bevan ingeniously concludes that it was a Visi- 
gothic church, restored about 900 a.p., after the dis- 
trict in which it stands returned to Christian hands 
in 893 A.D., and thus the advanced style of the or- 
nament is explained by the restoration. In his excel- 
lent discussion of the remarkable church of Nuestra 
Sefiora at Quintanillas de las Vifias, which was first 
discovered in 1927, he identifies the Flammola men- 
tioned in an inscription as donor, with a lady known 
in the documents, and further identifies the church 
itself with a S. Maria recorded in 929. Here Mr. Be- 
van follows literally the arguments first advanced by 
the late Professor Arthur Kingsley Porter.' All docu- 
mentary evidence as well as the style support a date 
in the early tenth century, and exclude the Visi- 
gothic dating proposed by Ricardo de Orueta.? The 
other outstanding problem church, S. Baudelio de 
Berlanga, remains a problem. Very welcome are the 
excellent photographs of S. Maria de Naranco taken 
after the restorations of 1932. Apropos of Naranco, 
the author wisely observes that the dedicatory in- 
scription of 848 on the altar should demolish all argu- 
ments to the effect that the church was originally the 
hall of King Ramiro’s palace. It is pleasant to report 
that neither this church nor its neighbor, S. Miguel 
de Linio, both near Oviedo, was damaged during the 
Spanish civil war. 

Romanesque architecture, one of the most fertile 
and best known fields of Spanish art, is treated in two 
chapters, the first of which is devoted to Catalonia, 
the second to Castile. Mr. Bevan naturally gives at- 
tention to the Lombard influence in Catalonia, al- 
though he does not discuss the theory of the First 
Romanesque Style, advanced by Puig i Cadafalch. 
In the highly controversial waters of the Romanesque 
in Castile and Galicia, he steers a calm and moderate 
course. Briefly he lays the historical background and 
acknowledges the prominent part the monks of 
Cluny played in the Spanish church of the period. 
He remarks sensibly that it makes no great differ- 
ence whether the church of S. Sernin at Toulouse or 
Santiago de Compostela was begun first, for the style 
of Santiago is French. Professor Porter’s hypothesis 
is followed in accepting the Auvergnat type of 
church, as represented by S. Etienne at Nevers, as 
the prototype of both Toulouse and Santiago.’ In 
connection with the sculpture of the Pértico de la 
Gloria appears the surprising statement that Master 
Matthew “‘is supposed to have been partly responsi- 
ble for the great portal at S. Vicente, Avila.” Porter 
at one time thought that the sculptor of S. Vicente 
was influenced by Master Matthew, but later 
changed his opinion and agreed with Gdmez Moreno 
that the sculptor of S. Vicente preceded Master 
Matthew. A later investigator has convincingly de- 


1. Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, Florence, 1928, 1, 37. Mr. 
Bevan unfortunately indexed the church under Lara, a nearby 
village. 

2. In Archivo esp. de arte y arqueo., Iv, 1928, 169-78. 

3. “Compostela, Bari, and Romanesque Architecture,” Art 
Studies, 1, 1923, 17. 


nied any stylistic relation between the two monu- 
ments.4 No one to my knowledge has ever believed 
that Master Matthew was in any way responsible 
for the Avila portal. The cloister of Silos is brushed 
aside with the remark that it is probably not older 
than the mid-twelfth century. Since the problem 
at Silos is concerned primarily with the sculpture and 
not the architecture, the author may be pardoned 
such a casual reference to a famous monument and 
bitter controversy. The section on Salmantine Ro- 
manesque is brought strictly up-to-date by the in- 
clusion of the recent discoveries of Dr. C. K. Hersey, 
who found the prototype for the lantern at Zamora in 
the dome of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.’ Two 
slight corrections should be noted here. An error in 
type-setting makes 1511 instead of 1151 the year 
Zamora Cathedral was begun. On the authority of 
Dr. Hersey it should be observed that the lantern 
and angle turrets at Zamora are not covered with 
lead but with stone imbrications over which has been 
put a modern coat of plaster. 

Knowledge of Cistercian and early Gothic archi- 
tecture in Spain has been enriched, particularly with 
regard to its French sources, in two recent books by 
Lambert® and Lavedan.’? Mr. Bevan draws much 
of his material from these two authors, and like them 
gives to Spanish Cistercian architecture the prom- 
inence which has long been its due. In his judgment 
of the aesthetic qualities of Spanish Gothic Mr. 
Bevan is rather severe with all save the cathedrals 
of Toledo and Leén, which he calls “impressive” and 
“sublime” respectively. He says: “Castile did not 
understand the potentialities of Gothic, and when 
she found it planted on her soil she either forgot 
about it or abused it.” To the present writer Mr. 
Bevan seems still more unjust in his estimate of 
Catalan Gothic. “‘Her architects in particular were 
exceptionally scientific; they were constructional 
engineers rather than artists and their works are 
chiefly remarkable as tours de force.”” He declares the 
great nave of Gerona Cathedral a failure, “because 
it was rational, a triumph of engineering and no 
more.” Such a point of view may be attacked in two 
ways. In the first place, the statement that the nave 
of Gerona is a triumph of engineering and no more 
seems to me untenable in the failure to consider its 
beauty of scale, and still more in the disregard of the 
overwhelming emotional effect which the great 
space, height, and awesome dimness of light produce 
upon the spectator. Secondly, the condemnation of 
architecture as “engineering” sounds rather old- 
fashioned to those of us who are admirers of modern 
architecture. Catalan Gothic with its flat roofs, its 
block-like shapes, and its severe geometric simplicity 
in mass and surface has a very great appeal to the 
modern eye. 

In his reference to early Gothic sculpture Mr. Be- 
van adheres to the opinion of Lambert in connecting 


4. W. Goldschmidt, “The West Portal of San Vicente at 
Avila,” Burlington Magazine, uxx1, 1937, 115; “El pértico de 
— Vicente en Avila,” Archivo esp. de arte y arqueo., X1, 1935, 
263. 

5. The Salmantine Lanterns, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1937. 

6. L’art gothique en Espagne, Paris, 1931. 

7. L’architecture gothique religieuse en Catalogne, Valence, et 
Baléares, Paris, 1935. 
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the style of the Puerta del Sarmental at Burgos with 
Reims, and of Bertaux in stating that the Last 
Judgment of Leén is derived from Bourges. It is un- 
fortunate that the author was not familiar with Dr. 
Frederick Deknatel’s important study of the sculp- 
ture at Burgos and Leén in which he proved de- 
finitively that the Puerta del Sarmenta! of Burgos is 
in part the work of a sculptor from Amiens and that 
the same masters were active at both Burgos and 
Leén.® 

A survey of Moslem architecture in Andalusia is 
given in two chapters. Mudéjar, one of Mr. Bevan’s 
special interests, is well summarized with attention 
to wooden ceilings and plastered wall-decorations 
which are among the most delightful features of that 
essentially Spanish style. Of interest too is a chapter 
on fortified cities and castles of medieval Spain. 

Any scholar who undertakes to write a compre- 
hensive book such as the one under discussion is 
forced to rely to some extent upon secondary 
sources. The accuracy of a work may therefore de- 
pend to a considerable degree upon the accuracy of 
the sources. It so happens that Spanish architecture 
of the fifteenth century and later has been the sub- 
ject of less research in recent years than that of the 
early medieval periods. Consequently Mr. Bevan’s 
history is less accurate and less complete in its later 
chapters. Numerous errors could, however, have 
been avoided by reference to articles in Thieme- 
Becker’s Kiinstlerlexikon and by a study of certain 
recent books and articles which the author does not 
include in his bibliography. One of the best known of 
these is Weise’s Studien zur spanischen Architektur 
der Spatgotik, Reutlingen, 1933. 

The late Gothic of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies was a most prolific period in Spain and one of 
unusual originality. The subject is handled here in a 
comprehensive manner, but attention must be drawn 
to a number of factual errors, most of them repeated 
from earlier writers. In his owa testament Juan Guas 
states that his parents were French, born in Lyons, 
and hence his name is not a Spanish translation of 


the Flemish Hans Waas, as Bevan says.® Another 


old mistake recurs in the identification of Anequin de 
Egas Cueman, the architect and sculptor of Toledo 
and Guadalupe, with Jan van der Eycken of Lou- 
vain. Such a theory is the purest fantasy; the name 
Cueman is doubtless a Spanish corruption of the 
Flemish Coeman, since we know that the artist was 
Flemish and a native of Brussels.'"° Mr. Bevan is 
prone, like August L. Mayer, to accredit Simén de 
Colonia with a considerable portion of the Late 
Gothic style for he even labels the facade of S. Cruz, 


’ Segovia “‘in the style of Simén de Colonia.” To Si- 


mén and his assistants Mr. Bevan ascribes “the 
facade of S. Maria la Real at Aranda de Duero, the 
trascoro of Palencia Cathedral, various retadlos at 
Burgos, and possibly the entrance to the CAmara 
Santa at Oviedo.” As a matter of fact not one of the 
above attributions can be defended, and some have 


8. F. B. Deknatel, “The Thirteenth Century Gothic Sculpture 
of the Cathedrals of Burgos and: Leén,” Arr BuLietin, 
1935, 243-89. 

g. Cotarelo, Bol. de la Real Acad. Esp., 1, 1915, 672. 

10. H. E. Wethey, “Anequin de Egas Cueman, a Fleming in 
Spain,” Art BuLLETIN, xIx, 1937, 381-400. 


already been proved by documents to be incorrect. 
As for the retables, there are none whatever by 
Simén de Colonia and his workshop, but they did 
fabricate several of the tombs in the Cathedral of 
Burgos. Documents tell us that the name of the ar- 
chitect of the ¢rascoro of Palencia Cathedral was 
Juan de Ruesga and that it was under construction 
in 1513." A recent discovery does prove, however, 
that Simén de Colonia was responsible for the lower 
part of the facade of S. Pablo, Valladolid, and that it 
was finished about 1501." Thus with S. Pablo, the 
church at Miraflores, and the Constable Chapel of 
Burgos Cathedral, it is possible to form a correct idea 
of what sort of an architect Simén de Colonia really 
was. Among the northern artists prominent in Spain 
in the fifteenth century Mr. Bevan includes the 
sculptor Gil de Siloe, and then proceeds to repeat a 
piece of modern fiction in regard to his origin. The 
story goes that Gil was a Jew born in Nuremberg, 
the son of a merchant Samuel and his wife Miriam, 
and that he was brought to Burgos in 1442 by the 
bishop of Burgos, Alonso de Cartagena. The ab- 
surdity of this story and its obvious falseness were 
convincingly demonstrated by A. L. Mayer a num- 
ber of years ago," and were further discussed in my 
monograph on that sculptor (Harvard University 
Press, 1936). In connection with Gil de Siloe, an er- 
ror occurs in the statement that the Miraflores tombs 
were completed in 1505, whereas the correct date is 
1493. Another minor point in the section on Burgos 
and one often repeated is the attribution of the de- 
sign of the cimborio of the cathedral to Felipe Vi- 
garni. No reliable documentation of the cimborio 
exists, and there is no reason, stylistic or otherwise, 
to ascribe it to Vigarni.“ 

The entire fields of Renaissance and Baroque ar- 
chitecture in Spain are sadly in need of new and care- 
ful investigation. No other period has produced such 
charming domestic architecture as the Renaissance, 
and yet the one general work on the subject is Span- 
ish Architecture of the Sixteenth Century published by 
Byne and Stapley in 1917 (New York, Putnam; now 
out of print). About the Baroque period, notable for 
a great quantity of churches and altarpieces, only 
Otto Schubert’s Geschichte des Barock in Spanien, 
Esslingen, 1908, exists, and this work, already much 
out-of-date, is a collection of names and dates with no 
analysis of style nor study of personalities. Much 
work must be done in Spanish archives before any- 
thing approaching an adequate knowledge of these 
later periods can be obtained. Recent research has 
thrown light upon individual problems, but it is only 
a beginning. Garcia Rey’s articles on Alonso de Co- 
varrubias are an example of the sort of investigation 
of original documents which is so badly needed. As a 
result of them Llaguno’s old attribution of the great 
stairway of the Alcazar at Toledo to Francisco de 
Villalpando, which Mr. Bevan accepts, must be re- 


11. A. Orején, “Arquitectos que trabajaron en esta ciudad,” 
La Propaganda Catélica, June 1, 1921, p. 1763. 

12. F. Arribas, “Simén de Colonia en Valladolid,” Bol. de/ 
seminario de estudios de arte y arqueo., Univ. de Valladolid, v, 
1934, 153-66. 

13. A. L. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 139-40. 

14. Martinez y Sanz, Historia del templo catedral de Burgos, 
Burgos, 1866, p. 66. 
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jected and the design accredited to its real author, 
Alonso de Covarrubias.!* One more example will suf- 
fice to indicate the mass of factual information which 
is still to be put in order. Mr. Bevan makes the great 
Renaissance architect and sculptor, Diego de Siloe, a 
pupil of Simén de Colonia, and says that the Esca- 
lera Dorada (1519-23) in Burgos Cathedral “al- 
ready shows some appreciation of the new style.” 
The truth is that Diego de Siloe was trained in 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, and that his knowledge 
of the ‘‘new style” was complete when he returned 
to Burgos from Italy in 1519. 

To the Baroque of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Mr. Bevan devotes one chapter of twelve 
pages and he ends his book with three pages on the 
Neo-Classic. Considering the forty-four pages given 
to Pre-Romanesque architecture, a lack of balance 
might be charged. The situation is due in part, as I 
have already indicated, to our greater knowledge of 
the earlier phases of Spanish architecture and also to 
the especial interest of the author in the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Bevan has written a valuable book, one which is 
virtually a history of Spanish medieval architecture, 
to which he has added an epilogue dealing with the 
later developments in an abbreviated way. Mr. Be- 
van’s achievement would have been the greater, had 
he maintained the same standards of scholarship in 
the chapters dealing with the Late Gothic, Renais- 
sance, and Baroque which he exhibited in those pre- 
ceding. The fact remains, however, that all things 
considered Mr. Bevan has written one of the best 
books of its type yet published. 

Haro.p E. WetHEY 
University of Michigan 


J. M. Ricuarps, 4n Introduction to Modern Archi- 
tecture, Harmondsworth (Middlesex), Penguin 
Books Limited; New York, Penguin Books, 1940. 
Pp. 126; 32 plates. $0.25. 


F. R. S. Yorke and Coin Penn, 4 Key to Modern 
Architecture, London and Glasgow, Blackie and 
Son, Limited, 1939. Pp. viii+180; 16 plates. 5s. 
6d. 


The appearance of two books in English on mod- 
ern architecture within a few months would be in any 
case an event. Moreover both these books are of un- 
usual value and extremely low in cost. Of the two, 
Richards’ is the superior in clarity and coherence, 
and at sixpence (or even at twenty-five cents, the 
price at which it is being issued in this country) an 
almost incredible publishing feat. 

Yorke and Penn unwisely open their book with an 
historical section hastily covering Pre-classical, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance 
architecture. This ends with a more relevant dis- 
cussion of nineteenth-century architecture and en- 
gineering. Moreover some forty pages at the end of 
the book are devoted to chronological tables running 
from 4000 B.c. to the present, of which only the last 
few pages are of any interest in relation to modern 
architecture. By such padding the book is made to 
appear more bulky than Richards’. 


15. Garcia Rey, “El famoso arquitecto, Alonso de Covar- 
rubias,” Arguitectura, 1x, 1927, 315-18. 


Richards comes at once to terms with his subject, 
and with no more background than a slightly roseate 
view of eighteenth-century architectural “order’”— 
which has the advantage both of meeting the pre- 
sumptive lay reader on familiar ground and of grasp- 
ing at once the nettle of his probable preference for 
the ‘‘Georgian”—sketches in a quick and essentially 
well-balanced account of the nineteenth century, 
from which he advances logically to the general prob- 
lems of architecture in the twentieth century. 
Yorke and Penn carry their historical account on 
into the present, concluding their first section with a 
listing of the important modern architects of Eng- 
land before they deal with the more general prob- 
lems of “New Structure” and ‘New Aesthetic.” 
Richards wisely saves his description of current Brit- 
ish work for a later chapter, after his theory of mod- 
ern architecture has been established. 

Such contrasts of method are doubtless due in 
large part to the fact that Richards is a professional 
writer, responsible as managing editor of the Archi- 
tectural Review for what has been for some years 
probably the best architectural periodical in the 
world. But Penn and Yorke as practicing architects 
offer a more complete and detailed description of 


‘modern skeleton construction in steel and ferro-con- 


crete as well as a discussion of planning which by 
dealing with specific cases appeals more vividly to the 
imagination. 

Richards devotes no special section to a “New 
Aesthetic.” Yet he is consistently more sensitive to, 
and expressive of, aesthetic issues. Moreover, while 
there is not much in Yorke and Penn’s doctrine 
which was not widely held ten or fifteen years ago, 
Richards handles subtly and intelligently such mat- 
ters as regionalism, the related revival of interest in 
traditional materials, and the ideological proscrip- 
tion of modern architecture in certain countries. 

Modern architecture, whether or not it be an “In- 
ternational Style,” has been in its historical origins 
and in its successful development a product of the 
liberal Western World. These books, which are for 
the general reader and not for the architect or the 
scholar, are almost as useful to us in America as if 
they were written by Americans. The treatment of 
wooden construction as modern rather than tradi- 
tional will be unfamiliar but healthy for American 
readers. For if Americans ought, because of our 
habituation to wooden frame construction (not to 
speak of our development of the skyscraper), to be 
more capable of grasping the implications of skeleton 
structures of all kinds than those in other countries 
who have known only masonry, the traditional uses 
of wooden construction in this country have been so 
involved with a transferred masonry aesthetic, that 
in any sort of building labeled “Architecture,” 
Americans are less ready than others to see the desir- 
ability of making positive aesthetic use of the possi- 
bilities of new structural methods. It is possible that 
there are some of us in America who could write 
books as useful as these. But it is certain that we 
could not get them published with such excellent il- 
lustration at anywhere near such low prices. Fortu- 
nately the Richards book has been made available 
here. 

Such books are not, of course, written for scholars, 
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and it is not appropriate that they should be sub- 
jected to minutely corrective review. One may re- 
mark in regard to both the books that the first Amer- 
ican elevator was in the New York Crystal Palace in 
1853 and not in the Fifth Avenue Hotel five years 
later. But the remark is irrelevant as the more sig- 
nificant fact was the first use of the elevator in a per- 
manent building. One may feel that Yorke and Penn 
give a slightly more just appraisal than Richards of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s contribution, at the same time 
being amused by the fact that their statement that 
Wright “‘found at first small opportunity to express 
himself in building” would probably be passed by 
many in America who have forgotten his quick suc- 
cess in the ’nineties and his extraordinary produc- 
tivity down to I1g10. And it is perhaps worth while 
to protest the dating of the superb photograph in 
Yorke and Penn’s frontispiece of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace as 1851 instead of 1854, without any 
explanation that 1851 is the date of the original con- 
struction in Hyde Park. The labeling of the Stein 
villa by Le Corbusier at Garches as a “timber house”’ 
is obviously a confusion with the Chermayeff house 
on the same plate in Yorke and Penn, while the use 
of “Anvers” for “Antwerp” in the label of Figure 48 
in the same book, like the use of “Stoccarda, Hol- 
land,” for “Stuttgart, Germany” on the label of 
Plate 10 in Richards suggests proofreaders ignorant 
of French and Italian. 


The first books on modern architecture as we 
understand it today came out in France and Hol- 
land and Germany where the first convergent steps 
toward its creation were being taken in the twenties. 
By the late ’twenties some books—of which I wrote 
one—appeared in English in America. Since then 
books have continued to come out in many lan- 
guages without in any way providing for the needs 
of the general English-reading lay public. But just 
as the development of modern architecture in Eng- 
land in the last few years has been both in quantity 
and quality unexpected and of very great sig- 
nificance, despite its late start, so these two new 
books from England, by their clarity, their conci- 
sion, their intelligent illustration, and their low price 
are also of great importance. As one of the earliest 
to write on modern architecture in English, in a 
form and at a price which could hardly be expected 
to reach the general public, I cannot in concluding 
this review pay too high a tribute to the excellence 
and the usefulness of these two books. Nor are they 
without special significance in American education, 
where the curiosity of students about contemporary 
manifestations can hardly be better assuaged than 
with these competent, temperate, and serious little 
books. 


Henry-Russe Hirtcucock, Jr. 
Wesleyan University 
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